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SOCIAL   SECURITY  DISABILITY    INSURANCE: 
WHAT  RULES  GOVERN  WORK?      THESE  ARE   THE   FACTS 

by  James  Gashel 


Can  a  blind  person  receive  Social 
Security  Disability  Insurance  (SSDI) 
cash  benefits  and  still  work?  This  is 
one  of  the  most  frequently  asked  ques- 
tions. And  the  answers  given  in  Social 
Security  publications  and  orally  are 
usually  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted. 

If  you  visit  a  Social  Security  office 
or  call  the  teleservice  number  to 
inquire  about  working  while  getting 
benefits,  the  likely  response  is  "You 
can't  do  it."  In  one  sense  that's  true- 
But  it  is  only  a  technical  answer— you 
cannot  work  and  be  paid  Social  Security 
Disability  Insurance  benefits  simul- 
taneously, except  for  during  the  first 
year   of   the    trial  work   period.  The 

technicalities  become  confusing.  In 
actuality,  you  can  work  and  receive 
Social  Security  Disability  Insurance 
payments  month  after  month  after  month 
year  after  year.  So,  what  are  the 
facts? 

In  an  article  entitled  "Rights  and 
Requirements  for  Benefits  Under  Social 
Security  and  Supplemental  Security 
Income:  The  Special  Rules  for  the 
Blind,"  available  from  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  and  originally 
published  in  the  Braille  Monitor  of 
February,  1983,  we  explained  many  of  the 
special  rules  relating  to  eligibility, 
work,  quarters  of  coverage,  appeals,  and 
so  forth.  These  will  not  be  repeated 
here,  except  to  emphasize  again  that 
there  are  several  unique  features   in  the 


Social  Security  Act  which  apply  only  to 
blind  people.  This  is  true  in  both 
Title  II  (Social  Security  Disability 
Insurance)  and  Title  XVI  (Supplemental 
Security  Income).  So  when  blind  people 
want  correct  information  about  Social 
Security  or  SSI  benefits,  they  must  be 
sure  to  mention  that  their  form  of  dis- 
ability is  blindness.  Otherwise,  the 
rules  will  be  misapplied,  and  the  infor- 
mation resulting  will  be   incorrect. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  ques- 
tion: "Can  you  work?"  The  answer  for 
anyone  disabled  (blind  or  not)  is  defi- 
nitely "yes".  Yes,  you  can  work.  But 
the  "yes"  is  far  more  definite  for  blind 
people  than  for  people  with  other  dis- 
abilities who  are  not  blind.  The 
difference  results  from  at  least  two 
significant  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  one  passed  in  1967  and  one 
passed  ten  years  later  in  the  Social 
Security  financing  amendments  of  1977. 
Both  amendments  came  about  because  of 
the  efforts  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind.  We  told  Congress  that 
blind  people  should  be  encouraged  to 
work.  This  would  help  reduce  outlays 
for  Social  Security  and  increase  pay- 
ments to  the  trust  funds  that  would  be 
made  by  the  working  blind.  Congress 
agreed,  and  the  changes  we  asked  for 
were  made. 

The  1967  amendment  placed  in  law  a 
definition       of       blindness.  Section 

216(i)(l)(B)   of  the  Social  Security  Act 
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says  blindness  means  "central  visual 
acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better 
eye  with  the  use  of  correcting  lens. 
Any  eye  which  is  accompanied  by  a  limi- 
tation in  the  field  of  vision  such  that 
the  widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field 
subtends  an  angle  no  greater  than  20 
degrees  shall  be  considered  for  purposes 
of  this  paragraph  as  having  a  central 
visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less."  It  is 
important  to  emphasize  that  blindness  is 
the  only  defined  disability  in  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  definition 
makes  determination  of  this  disability 
much  easier  than  other  disabling  condi- 
tions. It  is  rarely  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment—either someone  is  blind  or  not. 
It  depends  upon  fairly  reliable  medical 
techniques  of  measuring  visual  acuity 
and   field. 

The  1977  amendment  placed  in  law  a 
specific  earnings  standard  to  govern 
eligibility  for  anyone  whose  disability 
is  blindness.  Section  223(d)(4)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  says  in  part:  "No 
individual  who  is  blind  shall  be 
regarded  as  having  demonstrated  an 
ability  to  engage  in  substantial  gainful 
activity  on  the  basis  of  earnings  that 
do  not  exceed  the  exempt  amount  under 
section  203(f)(8)  which  is  applicable  to 
individuals  described  in  subparagraph 
(D)  thereof."  The  individuals  described 
in  subparagraph  (D)  of  Section  203(f)(8) 
are  people  who  apply  for  Social  Security 
retirement  benefits  when  they  become  age 
65.  The  "exempt  amount"  is  the  amount 
of  earned  income  which  a  person  age  65 
to  70  may  have  without  reducing  Social 
Security       retirement      benefits.  So, 

Section  223  (d)(4)  says  in  effect  that 
anyone  whose  disability  is  blindness  may 
earn  the  same  amount  as  anyone  who  qual- 
ifies     for      Social      Security      retirement 


benefits  at  age  65.  That  amount,  begin- 
ning January,  1985,  is  $610  per  month. 
The  law  does  not  prescribe  an  earnings 
standard  or  "exempt  amount"  for  persons 
who  are  disabled  but  not  blind.  Earn- 
ings for  these  individuals  are  limited 
to  whatever  amount  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  determines. 
The  amount  of  earnings  the  Secretary 
decides  to  exempt  is  considered  to  be  a 
measure  of  "Substantial  Gainful  Activ- 
ity." It  is  the  primary  determiner  of 
disability  in  cases  where  a  person  is 
not  blind.  So  anyone  who  engages  in 
Substantial  Gainful  Activity  is  not 
disabled.  According  to  current  regula- 
tions, Substantial  Gainful  Activity  (for 
a  person  disabled  but  not  blind)  exists 
when  earnings  exceed  $300  per  month. 

So  what  does  this  tell  us  about  work? 
It  says  that  anyone  who  is  blind  can 
work  while  receiving  Social  Security 
Disability  Insurance  benefits  as  long  as 
earnings  do  not  exceed  $610  per  month, 
beginning  January,  1985.  This  exempt 
amount  is  more  than  twice  the  amount 
allowed  for  persons  who  are  disabled  but 
not  blind.  And  the  exempt  amount  for 
blind  people  increases  every  year.  Last 
year  (beginning  January,  1984)  the 
amount  was  $580  per  month.  During  1983 
it  was  $550  per  month.  Back  in  1977 
(the  last  year  before  the  new  amendment 
took  effect)  blind  people  were  only 
allowed  to  earn  $240  per  month.  In  1978 
(the  first  year  under  the  new  law)  blind 
people  could  earn  $334  per  month.  So  it 
is  clear  that  (under  the  1977  amendment) 
not  only  some  work  but  more  work  is 
being  allowed  as  each  year  passes. 

The  managers  of  sheltered  workshops 
used  to  argue  that  they  could  not  pay 
blind  people  the  minimum  wage  because 
those   who  were   receiving    it  would    lose 
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their  Social  Security  Disability  Insur- 
ance benefits.  Hence,  the  blind  would 
be  worse  off  by  getting  the  minimum  wage 
than  they  would  if  the  shop  held  the 
wages  down.  For  several  reasons,  this 
was  never  necessarily  true.  However,  it 
is  provably  not  true  today.  During 
1985,  anyone  who  works  full  time  at  the 
minimum  wage  (assuming  a  full  year  of 
work— 2,080  hours)  will  be  paid  $580.67 
per  month.  This  is  almost  $30  less  per 
month  than  Social  Security  will  permit 
for  a  blind  person  receiving  SSDl  bene- 
fits. So  even  some  overtime  could  be 
worked  at  the  minimum  wage,  or  the  shops 
could  pay  above  the  minimum  wage.  That 
is  unlikely.  Still  more  unlikely  is  the 
idea  that  a  blind  shopworker  would  work 
anywhere  near  a  full  year,  let  alone  a 
full  month  every  month. 

Looking  at  earnings,  alone,  does  not, 
however,  describe  the  complete  picture. 
Many  blind  people  can  actually  be  paid 
more  than  $610  per  month  and  still 
qualify  for  SSDI  benefits.  How  can  this 
be?  When  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration looks  at  income  from  work,  it 
is  done  to  determine  whether  the  work 
represents  "Substantial  Gainful 

Activity."  Normally,  income  of  $610  per 
month  or  more  during  1985  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  measure  of  "Substantial 
Gainful  Activity"  for  blind  people  who 
work.  This  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
the  case,  however. 

Remember  that  Social  Security  Dis- 
ability Insurance  is,  in  fact,  an 
insurance  program,  not  welfare.  Anyone 
can  be  wealthy  and  still  get  SSDI  cash 
benefits  each  month.  The  benefits  are 
paid  to  people  who  cannot  work  or  cannot 
work  very  much.  If  you  are  working,  but 
earning  less  than  $610  per  month  this 
year,    Social    Security    will    assume    that 


you  cannot  work  very  much.  Hence,  you 
are  qualified  to  receive  SSDI  checks  if 
you  have  paid  into  Social  Security  for 
the  required  number  of  quarters  in  your 
case.  The  exemption  of  "true  earnings" 
below  $610  per  month  for  blind  employees 
during  1985  is  explained  in  Social 
Security's  Program  Operations  Manual 
System  Section  DI  00503.410B3.  Section 
DI  00503.415  B  explains  the  exemption  of 
earnings  for  blind  people  who  are  self- 
employed.  Both  provisions  follow  the 
assumption  stated  above,  that  any  blind 
person  cannot  engage  in  Substantial 
Gainful  Activity  if  true  earnings  do  not 
exceed  $610   per  month  during  1985. 

Even  if  your  income  exceeds  $610  per 
month,  some  of  it  may  not  actually  rep- 
resent "true  earnings."  The  concept  of 
"true  earnings"  is  used  in  Social  Secur- 
ity to  determine  if  any  earned  income  is 
a  subsidy  or  results  from  some  form  of 
tangible  assistance  that  results  in  a 
subsidy.  The  method  for  determining 
"true  earnings"  is  explained  in  Social 
Security's  Program  Operations  Manual 
System,  Section  DI  00503.105.  To  illus- 
trate how  "true  earnings"  differ  from 
total  income,  take  the  typical  example 
of  a  blind  person  employed  in  a  shelterd 
workshop.  In  sheltered  workshops,  they 
make  a  great  to  do  about  measuring  the 
productivity  of  each  blind  worker.  This 
is  done  under  regulations  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor.  If  a  work- 
shop follows  those  regulations,  there 
will  be  a  productivity  measure  for  each 
blind  worker,  or  a  productivity  standard 
which  represents  a  workshop  average.  If 
a  blind  person's  productivity  is 
measured  at  50%  of  the  productivity 
normally  expected  for  sighted  workers 
doing  essentially  the  same  type,  quan- 
tity,    and     quality     of    work,     the    blind 
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person  must  be  paid  at  least  50%  of  the 
prevailing  wage  in  the  area  paid  to 
comparable  sighted  workers.  As  Social 
Security  sees  it,  the  wage  based  on 
productivity  represents  "true  earnings" 
or  a  measure  of  actual  work.  If  that 
amount  is  the  minimum  wage  or  somewhat 
less,  "true  earnings"  are  not  substan- 
tial enough  to  prevent  receiving  SSDI 
checks  while  working.  But  what  happens 
if  the  workshop  decides  to  pay  the  same 
blind  worker  $3.50  per  hour  or  even 
more? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Social 
Security,  the  amount  paid  above  the 
productivity  wage  or  "true  earnings"  is 
not  a  measure  of  the  blind  person's 
work.  It  is  a  subsidy  or  a  gift.  To 
the  blind  person  in  question,  it  is 
certainly  monthly  income.  It  is  as  good 
as  any  other  money.  It  buys  groceries, 
pays  the  rent,  helps  to  pay  for  heat  and 
light,  and  generally  spends  as  fast  as 
any  other  money.  But,  at  the  Social 
Security  office,  this  portion  of  the 
blind  person's  income  (the  amount  above 
"true  earnings")  cannot  be  considered. 
It  is  a  payment  over  and  above  produc- 
tivity. So  the  individual  in  question 
may  actually  have  monthly  income  of  $650 
or  even  more,  without  losing  eligibility 
for  SSDI  checks. 

But  blind  shop  workers  are  not  the 
only  ones  whose  earnings  are  subsidized. 
Consider  the  circumstances  of  another 
large  group  of  blind  individuals— the 
blind      vendors.  Most      vendors      are 

accustomed  to  thinking  of  themselves  as 
independent,  self-employed  businessmen 
or  women.  Certainly  they  should  be. 
But  the  fact  is  that  blind  vendors  also 
have  a  continuing  relationship  with  the 
state  agency  for  the  blind  who  licenses 
them   to   conduct   business   on  public  or 


private     property.  This      relationship 

normally  involves  certain  benefits  that 
the  blind  vendor  receives  as  part  of  the 
state's  business  enterprises  or 
Randolph -Sheppard  Program.  The  benefits 
may  include  free  space;  free  utilities; 
provision,  replacement,  and  repair  of 
equipment;  business  counseling  or  con- 
sulting; accounting  services;  payment  of 
a  fair  minimum  return;  and /or  payments 
of  vending  machine  income.  Some  vendors 
get  all  of  these  and  more.  Other 
vendors  get  fewer.  But  there  is  almost 
no  case  where  a  vendor  does  not  receive 
at  least  some  benefit  of  the  type 
described  by  virtue  of  participating  in 
the  state-sponsored  business  enterprises 
program. 

In  addition,  except  in  the  rarest  of 
instances,  blind  vendors  are  self- 
employed  individuals.  As  is  common  in 
many  small  businesses  of  this  type, 
family  members  or  friends  may  work  in 
the  business  to  assist  the  principal 
operator.  If  the  family  member  or  some- 
one else  who  helps  is  not  paid,  the  work 
done  can  be  valued  as  a  service  to  the 
vendor.  It  is  work  that  the  vendor 
would  pay  for  out  of  earnings  if  it  were 
not  done  by  a  family  member  or  other 
friend  as  a  form  of  personal  assistance. 

It  can  be  then  assumed  that  most  or 
all  benefits  provided  to  a  vendor  by  the 
state  are  either  direct  payments  of 
money,  as  in  the  case  of  vending  machine 
income,  or  are  services  which  translate 
into  money,  as  in  the  case  of  free 
space.  If  the  space  was  not  provided 
free,  the  vendor  would  have  to  pay  for 
it.  Hence,  the  income  of  the  vendor 
would  be  reduced.  So,  free  space  is  a 
service  which  increases  the  income  of 
the  vendor.  So  does  the  unpaid  assist- 
ance of  a   family  member  or   friend  who 
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might  help  the  vendor  operate  the  busi- 
ness. In  a  more  direct  way,  vending 
machine  proceeds  paid  to  vendors  also 
increase  income.  For  example,  a  vendor 
who  operates  a  business  on  federal 
property  may,  in  some  instances,  receive 
up  to  $17,300  in  vending  machine  income 
from  vending  machines  that  compete  with 
the  business.  These  are  not  machines 
operated  by  the  vendor.  They  are  oper- 
ated by  vending  companies  or  employee 
groups.  The  law  requires  that  the 
vendor  be  paid  some  of  the  income  and 
contains  an  elaborate  formula  for 
determining  how  much.  So  the  vendor  is 
merely  the  beneficiary  of  a  law  that 
grants  vending  machine  income  to  any 
blind  person  who  operates  a  particular 
vending  facility  in  a  particular  federal 
building.  The  vendor  does  no  work  to 
receive  the  income.  It  is  a  straight 
subsidy.  Even  though  it  may  be  a  lot, 
up  to  a  national  ceiling  of  about 
$17,300,  it  is  still  a  subsidy  and  does 
not  count  as  earnings  of  the  vendor  for 
purposes  of  Social  Security. 

In  the  case  of  a  vendor,  as  I  am 
describing,  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration must  evaluate  how  much  of  the 
income  represents  a  measure  of  work. 
The  amount  that  is  not  "true  earnings" 
should  be  excluded.  So  if  a  vendor 
earns  $22,000  per  year,  and  if  $17,000 
of  this  amount  comes  to  the  vendor  from 
vending  machine  proceeds,  as  described 
above,  that  amount  ($17,000)  cannot  be 
counted      as      "true"      earnings.  The 

vendor's  true  earnings  are  only  $5,000 
in  this  example.  That  would  be  an 
average  of  about  $417  per  month,  well 
below  the  allowed  $610  per  month  for  a 
blind  person  to  receive  SSDI  checks. 

That    is    the  easy   example.     Now  take 
the  same  vendor,  with   income  of  $22,000 


per  year,  but  vending  machine  income  of 
only  $8,000.  In  determining  Social 
Security  eligibility,  the  income  of 
$22,000  would  first  be  reduced  by 
$8,000,  the  amount  of  the  vending 
machine  income.  It  is  a  subsidy  and 
does  not  reflect  "true  earnings."  This 
would  still  leave  an  annual  income  of 
$14,000,  or  an  average  monthly  income  of 
almost  $1,170.  That  far  exceeds  the 
amount  of  earnings  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  can  exempt.  But 
all  is  not  lost.  The  amount  it  costs  to 
provide  the  vendor  with  the  space  (even 
if  the  space  is  free  to  the  vendor)  must 
be  considered.  The  amount  it  costs  to 
provide  utilities  to  operate  the  busi- 
ness (even  if  this  is  not  a  cost  to  the 
vendor)  must  also  be  considered.  The 
amount  it  costs  to  provide,  repair,  or 
replace  equipment  (even  though  these 
costs  are  borne  by  the  state  licensing 
agency,  not  the  vendor)  should  be  in- 
cluded. The  value  of  any  business  con- 
sulting or  counseling  help  given  free  by 
the  agency  can  be  counted.  Social 
Security's  Program  Operations  Manual 
System,  Sections  DI  00503.310  B2a  and  DI 
00503.415  refer  to  such  items  as  "unin- 
curred  business  expenses."  All  of  them 
are  to  be  subtracted  from  net  earnings 
to  arrive  at  "true  earnings."  In  addi- 
tion, the  reasonable  value  of  unpaid 
help  (if  any)  must  also  be  excluded  to 
arrive  at  "true  earnings."  The  point  is 
that  both  the  "unincurred  business 
expenses,"  and  the  "reasonable  value  of 
unpaid  help,"  are  costs  which  should  be 
deducted  from  any  vendor's  net  earnings 
to  yield  what  Social  Security  will  count 
as  "true  earnings."  The  result,  then, 
of  reaching  "true  earnings"  by  deducting 
any  vending  machine  income  as  a  subsidy 
and  the  other  expenses  (even  though  they 
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are  not  incurred  by  the  vendor)  is  the 
exclusion  of  much  income  that  if  counted 
would  make  the  vendor  in  question  ineli- 
gible for  SSDI  checks.  The  cost  of 
space  alone,  in  the  example  I  am  using, 
would  probably  reduce  the  vendor's  earn- 
ings by  $500  per  month  or  more,  depend- 
ing upon  customary  rent  charges  in  the 
area.  If  utilities  are  considered,  this 
vendor's  actual  earnings  would  certainly 
fall  below  $610  per  month.  Thus,  a 
vendor  with  an  annual  income  of  $22,000 
still  remains  eligible  to  receive  Social 
Security  Disability  Insurance  cash  bene- 
fits each  month. 

In  my  experience,  many  vendors  and 
some  shop  workers  fail  to  explain  their 
exact  earnings  situation  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  They  simply 
consider  (if  they  know  it)  the  amount  of 
earnings  allowed  and  think  of  all  of 
their  income  as  earned  income.  Then 
they  lose  eligibility  for  SSDI  checks. 
They  wonder  why  someone  else  does  not. 
The  answer  may  lie  in  how  carefully  the 
income  is  explained  to  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Administration.  Remember,  anything 
that  is  not  a  measure  of  work  may  be 
excluded.  There  is  no  limit  on  income 
derived  from  subsidies,  gifts,  invest- 
ments, reasonable  value  of  unpaid  help, 
unincurred  business  expenses,  or  other 
forms  of  income.  Only  earnings  — "true 
earnings"— can  be  counted.  These  con- 
cepts relating  to  how  you  determine 
"true  earnings"  as  opposed  to  total 
income  apply  to  all  blind  people  who 
work  either  as  employees  or  self- 
employed  persons.  The  procedures  out- 
lined above  to  exclude  subsidies  and 
other  payments  that  inflate  income  above 
"true  earnings"  are  not  limited  to  blind 
shopworkers  or  vendors.  So  the  same 
rationale    should   be   applied    to  analyze 


income  derived  from  any  other  form  of 
work.  But  some  of  us  are  not  in  a 
position  to  distinguish  our  earned  in- 
come from  any  form  of  subsidy.  Nor  do 
we  have  unincurred  business  expenses  or 
other  deductible  forms  of  income  of  this 
type.  All  of  our  earnings  appear  to  be 
"true  earnings."  Are  we  then  limited 
only  to  the  $610  per  month  average  earn- 
ings? The  answer  is  'bertainly  not" 
Some  expenses  that  a  worker  (vendor, 
shopworker,  teacher,  lawyer,  or  other- 
wise) has  may  be  deductible  from  actual 
earnings.  The     deduction      is     called 

"impairment-related  work  expenses." 
These  are  expenses,  such  as  payments  to 
a  reader  or  amounts  paid  for  other  forms 
of  clerical  assistance.  Any  unusual 
transportation  expenses  are  also  deduc- 
tible, if  they  relate  to  doing  the  work. 
Hiring  a  driver  in  order  to  make  per- 
sonal calls  and  home  visits  would  be  an 
example.  Care  and  feeding  of  a  dog 
guide  is  also  an  impairment  related  work 
expense  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
dog  would  have  to  be  cared  for  and  fed 
whether  its  blind  user  was  working  or 
not.  The  cost  is  deductible  since  the 
dog  guide  does  help  the  blind  person 
have  the  ability  to  get  to  and  from  work 
and  to  move  about  on  the  job.  The  cost 
of  purchasing  aids  or  devices  used  in 
work  is  also  deductible,  even  though  the 
aid  or  device  may  be  used  at  times  other 
than  work.  So  a  computer,  a  reading 
machine,  an  electronic  paperless  Braille 
system  or  talking  terminal,  or  even  a 
hard-copy  Braille  printer,  and  anything 
else  of  a  similar  nature  would  be 
deductible  so  long  as  it  is  justified  by 
demands  of  work. 

Deductions  for  impairment-related  work 
expenses  such  as  these  will  often  reduce 
a    blind     individual's    earned     income    to 
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the  point  where  eligibility  for  SSDI 
checks  will  continue  or  can  be  estab- 
lished. For  instance,  anyone  who  is 
earning,  say  $900  per  month  may  be  eli- 
gible if  $290  or  more  of  expenses  can  be 
attributed  to  items  such  as  those  men- 
tioned above— paying  readers,  secre- 
taries, drivers,  dog  guide  expenses,  and 
purchase  of  aids.  These  are  not  unusual 
expenses  for  many  beginning  profes- 
sionals. Anyone  who  has  such  expenses 
should  not  assume  that  earnings  which 
exceed  $610  per  month  will  prevent  eli- 
gibility  for  SSDI  checks. 

These  are  the  facts.  Remember  that 
true  earnings  are  not  necessarily  the 
same  as  the  amount  of  gross  pay  for  an 
employeee    or    the   amount    of   net    self- 


employment  income.  The  next  time  some- 
one from  the  Social  Security  Office  says 
you  can't  work  and  get  disability  insur- 
ance benefits,  remember  what  the  answer 
really  means.  No,  you  can't  work  if 
your  income  is  going  to  be  considered 
"Substantial  Gainful  Activity,"  and  if 
none  of  it  can  be  deducted  to  reach 
"true  earnings"  below  $610  per  month. 
But  you  certainly  can  work  as  long  as 
your  "true  earnings"  (never  mind  total 
earnings)  do  not  exceed  the  amount 
established  to  measure  "Substantial 
Gainful  Activity."  These  are  the  facts. 
Try  them  out  at  your  local  Social 
Security  Office.  The  results  may  be  to 
your   liking. 


SOCIAL   SECURITY  AND   SSI   FACTS  FOR   1985 

by  James  Gashel 


Each  year  there  are  several  adjust- 
ments made  in  tax  rates,  exempt  earnings 
amounts,  and  benefits  payable  under 
Social  Security  and  Supplemental  Secur- 
ity Income  Programs.  Here  are  the  facts 
for  1985. 

Tax  Rate  —  The  tax  rate  for  employees 
and  their  employers  during  1985  (effec- 
tive January  1)  is  7.0596.  This  compares 
to  7.0%  during  1984.  Self-employed 
persons  will  pay  into  Social  Security  at 
the  rate  of  14.10%  during  1985  as  com- 
pared  to  14.0%  during  1984. 

Ceiling  on  Earnings   Subject   to  Tax  — 
Social     Security     contributions     will     be 


paid  during  1985  on  the  first  $39,600  of 
earnings  for  employed  and  self-employed 
wage  earners.  This  compares  to  the  1984 
ceiling  of  $37,800. 

Exempt  Earnings  —  The  earnings  exemp- 
tion for  blind  people  receiving  Social 
Security  Disability  Insurance  (SSDI) 
benefits  is  the  same  as  the  exempt 
amount  for  individuals  retiring  at  age 
65.  The  monthly  exempt  amount  during 
1985  is  $610.  This  compares  to  $580 
during  1984.  Technically,  this  exemp- 
tion is  referred  to  as  an  amount  of 
earnings  which  does  not  show  "Substan- 
tial  Gainful    Activity."       Earnings    above 
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$610    per  month    for   a   blind   beneficiary 
of   disability    insurance   during   1985   will 
show    Substantial  Gainful   Activity    if   no 
further  deductions  permitted  by   law  can 
be  made. 

Social  Security  Benefit  Increases  — 
All  Social  Security  benefits,  including 
retirement,  survivors,  disability,  and 
dependence  benefits  are  increased, 
beginning  January,  1985,  by  3.5%  over 
the  amount  paid  in  1984.  The  exact 
dollar  increase  for  any  individual  will 
depend  upon  the  amount  being  paid. 
During  1984,  a  disabled  or  retired 
worker  received  $368  per  month  based  on 
earnings  averaging  the  federal  minimum 
wage.  But,  during  1985,  the  benefit 
payable  at  this  level  of  average  earn- 
ings will  be  $369.50  per  month.  Accord- 
ing to  Social  Security  information,  the 
average  earner  is  said  to  have  an  income 
of  $17,056  expected  for  1985.  Persons 
with  an  average  earnings  record  will  be 
paid  $548.40  this  year  as  opposed  to 
$542.80  for  an  average  wage  earner  in 
1984.  During  1985,  the  maximum  Social 
Security  benefit  paid  to  a  disabled  or 
retired    worker    will    be     $717.20,    as 


opposed  to  $703.60,  during  1984.  This 
does  not  include  family  benefits  for 
retirees  or  disabled  people  and  their 
dependents. 

SSI  Resources  Raises  —  There  is  a 
permanent  raise,  effective  January  1, 
1985,  in  the  amount  of  resources  per- 
mitted for  SSI  recipients.  Since  1974, 
the  limits  have  been  $1,500  for  indi- 
viduals and  $2,250  for  couples.  This 
includes  checking  accounts,  savings 
accounts,  cash  value  of  insurance, 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  similar  assets. 
The  new  resource  limits  are  $1,600  for 
individuals  and  $2,400  for  couples. 
Anyone  who  was  previously  denied  SSI 
checks  on  the  basis  of  excess  resources 
should  reapply  if  current  resources  are 
within  these  limits. 

Standard  Benefit  Increase  —  Beginning 
January,  1985,  the  federal  payment 
amounts  for  SSI  individuals  and  couples 
are  as  follows:  Individuals,  $325  per 
month;  couples,  $488  per  month.  These 
amounts  are  increased  from  $314  per 
month  and  $472  per  month  paid  to  indi- 
viduals and  couples  during  1984. 


PRESIDENTIAL   RELEASES 

by  Kenneth  Jernigan 


For  more  than  ten  years  we  have  been 
sending  out  from  the  National  Office  of 
the  Federation  presidential  releases  on 
cassette.  We  try  to  keep  these  to 
twenty  minutes  or  under  and  attempt  to 
send  them  on  a  monthly  basis.    The  first 


presidential  release  was  recorded  Novem- 
ber 12,  1973.  It  was  twenty-eight  min- 
utes and  thirty-five  seconds  long.  Each 
release  ends  with  a  peculiar  style  of 
witticism— a  style  that  is  easily  recog- 
nized and  either  long  remembered  or  soon 
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forgotten.       For    example,    this     is    what 
appeared    at    the    end    of    the    first    re- 
lease:      What    do    you    call    a    sleeping 
bull?     A  bulldozer. 

November  29,  1984,  marked  a  milestone: 
For  on  that  date  presidential  release 
100  was  recorded.  Releases  one  through 
ninety-nine  constituted  combined  record- 
ing time  of  thirty-four  hours,  twenty- 
two  minutes,  and  thirty-nine  seconds. 
The  average  length  of  these  releases  was 
twenty  minutes,  fifty-one  seconds. 
Release  100  was  right  on  target,  being 
twenty  minutes  and  fifty -three  seconds. 
Of  the  first  100  the  longest  presi- 
dential release  (forty-five  minutes  and 
twenty-four  seconds)  was  number  45, made 
September  17,  1978.  It  reported  on  the 
September  16,  1978,  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  in  Los  Angeles.  This  meet- 
ing dealt  with  the  beginning  stages  of 
the  California  affiliate  problem  and 
helped  pave  the  way  for  the  chartering 
system  in  the  Federation,  which  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
steps  we  have  ever  taken  toward  full 
maturity  as  an  organization  and  a  move- 
ment. 

The  shortest  release  was  number  fif- 
teen, recorded  May  5,  1975.  It  dealt 
primarily  with  the  organizing  efforts  in 
South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin  which  gave  us 
affiliates  in  those  two  states  and  com- 
pleted our  drive  to  have  affiliates  in 
all  fifty  states.  This  release  was 
eight  minutes  and  forty-five  seconds 
long. 

The  first  release  recorded,  dupli- 
cated, and  mailed  from  our  headquarters 
at  the  National  Center  for  the  Blind  in 
Baltimore  was  number  fifty-six,  made 
January  17,  1980.  This  release  was  one 
of     the     most     historic     we     have     ever 


recorded  since  it  symbolized  a  new  era 
in  Federation  growth,  strength,  and 
progress.  The  National  Center  for  the 
Blind  is  now  generally  recognized  as  the 
best  facility  serving  the  blind  in  the 
nation.  Even  more  important,  it  is  not 
a  governmental  or  private  agency  but  a 
center  owned  by   the  blind   themselves. 

I  presume  I  need  not  say  (but  I  will 
anyway)  that  I  have  enjoyed  making  the 
presidential  releases.  I  have  enjoyed 
reporting  on  the  work  we  have  done,  and 
I  have  also  enjoyed  the  humor— if, 
indeed,  it  can  be  dignified  by  such  an 
appellation.  Perhaps  my  favorite  joke 
of  them  all  is:  They  called  it  the 
fiddle  hotel  because  it  was  such  a  vile 
inn.  Or  perhaps  it  is  this  one:  Is  a 
dog  better  dressed  in  the  winter  or  the 
summer?  In  the  summer;  for  in  the 
winter  he  has  a  coat,  but  in  the  summer 
he  has  a  coat  and  pants.  But  enough! 
After  all  one  can  take  only  so  much. 
Monitor  readers  would  be  surprised  at 
how  many  jokes  I  receive  from  Feder- 
ationists  for  possible  use  on  the  presi- 
dential releases  that  have  already  been 
used.  Ah,  well,  I  forget  too;  for  when 
we  compiled  the  presidential  release 
joke  book  (  The  Bell,  The  Clapper,  And 
The  Cord  )  I  found  that  I  had  duplicated 
more  than  once. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  work  I 
do  in  the  Federation,  making  presi- 
dential releases  is  a  real  joy.  On 
presidential  release  100,  for  instance, 
I  quoted  from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
The  quotation  was  only  tangential  to 
anything  in  the  release,  the  only  con- 
nection being  the  number  100.  However, 
I  have  always   liked    it,  so   I  used    it: 

Little  of  all  we  value  here 

Wakes  on  the  morn  of   its  hundredth  year 
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Mthout  both   feeling  and   looking  queer. 
In   fact,    there's   nothing   that   keeps    its 

youth, 
So    far    as    I    know,    but    a    tree    and    a 

truth. 
This   is  a  moral  that  runs  at   large; 
Take      it,     you're     welcome,     no     extra 

charge. 

Yes,  making    the   presidential   releases 
is   fun,  but    it    is  also  serious  business. 


For  the  past  ten  years  the  presidential 
releases  have  chronicled  the  gains  and 
losses,  the  victories  and  defeats,  and 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  blind  of  the 
nation.  They  have  told  a  story  of  unbe- 
lievable effort  and  achievement.  May 
the  second  one  hundred  releases  record 
an  even  more  impressive  account  of  pro- 
gress toward  our  goal  of  full  acceptance 
and   first-class  status   in  society. 


THE  ROLLER  COASTER  RIDE  WAS  BUMPY 


In  the  November,  1984,  issue  of  the 
Monitor  we  carried  an  article  concerning 
the  Americana  Amusement  Park  near  Cin- 
cinnati. Paul  Dressell  and  a  number  of 
other  blind  persons  were  denied  the 
right  to  ride  on  the  Screaming  Eagle 
roller  coaster.  The  denial  was  based  on 
an  allegation  by  park  management  that 
the  ride  was  dangerous  for  blind  persons 
because  they  could  not  see  the  twists 
and  turns  which  the  roller  coaster  would 
make. 

Absurd  as  this  contention  is,  it  has 
been  taken  seriously  by  officials  of  the 
Ohio     Civil      Rights     Commission.  We 

reported  in  the  November  Monitor  that 
park  management  backed  down  and  per- 
mitted blind  persons  to  ride  on  the 
Screaming  Eagle  but  that  they  insisted 
on  reading  a  disclaimer  to  every  blind 
rider,  stating  that  the  roller  coaster 
was  hazardous  for  the  blind  and  that 
park  management  would  assume  no  respon- 
sibility in  case  of  injury.  We  also 
reported    that   Paul  Dressell    intended    to 


file  charges  with  the  Ohio  Civil  Rights 
Commission  on  the  grounds  that  the  dis- 
claimer was,  in  itself,  discriminatory 
and  unlawful. 

There  have  now  been  further  develop- 
ments. The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
given  its  decision,  and  Paul  Dressell 
has  asked  for  a  reconsideration.  Our 
problem  has  never  been  the  physical  fact 
of  blindness.  Rather,  it  has  been  (and 
continues  to  be)  ignorance  and  misunder- 
standing—on the  part  of  the  general 
public,  sometimes  on  the  part  of  those 
of  us  who  are  blind,  and  frequently  on 
the  part  of  the  very  people  who  sup- 
posedly have  expertise  and  are  working 
to  help  us  achieve  equal  rights  and 
first-class  status.  The  saga  of  the 
Screaming  Eagle  is  a  case  in  point.  Let 
those  who  have  any  question  as  to  why  we 
must  have  a  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind   read  and  ponder. 

Incidentally,  perhaps  you  would  like 
to  conduct  a  test.  If  you  have  any 
sighted  acquaintances  who  enjoy  going  to 
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amusement  parks,  ask  them  whether  they 
close   their   eyes  when  they  are  on  par- 
ticularly    fast    or     bumpy     rides.        The 
answers    should    be    both    interesting  and 
revealing: 


Ohio  Civil  Rights  Commission 
November   6,    1984 

Paul  Dressell 
2714  Ruberg  Avenue 
Cincinnati,  OH  45211 
Hamilton  County 

LeSourdsville  Lake,   Inc.,  dba 
Americana  Amusement  Park 
5757  Middletown-Hamilton  Road 
Middletown,  Ohio  45044 
Butler  County 

0/2090284(13764)090484 

The  Ohio  Civil  Rights  Commission  makes 
the  following  determination  concerning 
subject  case. 

Respondent  is  a  place  of  Public  Accom- 
modation as  defined  by  Ohio  Revised 
Code,  Section  4112.01(A)(9).  Timeliness 
and  all  other  jurisdictional  require- 
ments of  the  subject  charge  have  been 
met. 

Charging  Party  is  a  Caucasion  male  who 
has  been  blind  for  forty-four  (44)  years 
and  is  handicapped  as  defined  by  Ohio 
Revised  Code,  Section  4112.01  (A)  ( 13). 
Charging  Party  therefore  has  standing  to 
file  a  charge  of  discrimination  under 
Sections  4112.02,  4112.02(G)  and 
4112.05(B)   of  the  Ohio  Revised  Code. 

By  affidavit  filed  with  the  Ohio  Civil 
Rights  Commission  on  September  4,  1984, 
Charging    Party    alleges    that   Respondent 


engaged  in  unlawful  discriminatory  prac- 
tices because  of  his  handicap  on  Septem- 
ber 2,   1984. 

Charging  Party  alleges  that  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  1984,  he  was  denied  Public  Accom- 
modation at  the  Americana  Amusement  Park 
by  being  denied  the  right  to  ride  the 
"Screaming  Eagle"  roller  coaster. 
Charging  Party  alleges  that  he  was  told 
that  he  could  not  ride  the  roller 
coaster  because  his  blindness  would  have 
added  to  his  risk  of  injury.  Charging 
Party  alleges  that  he  has  ridden  the 
roller  coaster  and  other  roller  coasters 
in  the  past.  Charging  Party  alleges 
that  his  blindness  has  no  effect  upon 
the  operation  of  the  ride  and  that  there 
is  not  statistical  evidence  to  substan- 
tiate that  being  blind  could  add  to  his 
risk  of   injury. 

Respondent's  Representative,  David  H. 
Landis,  Attorney,  provided  Respondent's 
statement  of  position  as  follows. 
Respondent  denies  that  any  unlawful 
discrimination  has  occurred.  Respondent 
asserts  that  it  is  Park  policy  to  not 
permit  blind  persons  to  ride  the  roller 
coaster  because  they  cannot  properly 
anticipate  the  "G"  force  which  would  act 
upon  them  and  therefore  are  subject  to  a 
special  risk  of  injury  over  and  above 
that  of  the  general  public.  Respondent 
asserts  that  it  is  a  policy  applicable 
alike  to  all  persons  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  operate  the  park  safely, 
and  if  there  is  any  attribute  of  a  per- 
son which  would  subject  them  to  a 
special  risk  or  extraordinary  risk  of 
injury,  then  that  person  will  not  be 
permitted   to  use   that  device. 

Investigation  by  the  Ohio  Civil  Rights 
Commission  substantiates   the   following. 

The  correct  name  of  the  roller  coaster 
is  "Screaming  Eagle." 
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Ohio  Case  Law  substantiates  that  pro- 
prietors of  amusement  parks  have  an 
obligation  of  reasonable  care  which  is 
applicable  to  everything  that  threatens 
an  invitee  with  an  unreasonable  risk  of 
harm. 

An  Ohio  Supreme  Court  ruling  substan- 
tiates that  the  obligation  of  reasonable 
care  includes  the  duty  to  warn  patrons 
of  dangerous  conditions  known  to,  or 
reasonably  ascertainable  by,  a  proprie- 
tor which  a  patron  would  not  be  expected 
to  discover  or  protect  against.  The 
Court  stipulates  that  the  duty  of  the 
operator  to  warn  the  invitee  that  the 
nature  of  the  ride  is  such  that  they 
might  be  injured  in  the  normal  course  of 
its  operation  is  dependent  upon  the 
facts  and  circumstances  that  the  oper- 
ator knew  or  should  have  known  that  the 
invitee  had  a  disability,  or  infirmity 
of  such  nature  that  the  danger  of  the 
injury  from  the  normal  operation  of  the 
ride  could  be  reasonably  foreseen  by  the 
operator  by  reason  of  his  superior  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  device. 

The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  has  substan- 
tiated that  a  warning  eliminates  the 
disparity  between  the  proprietor's  and 
patron's  knowledge  of  the  dangerous 
condition,  and  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge the  proprietor  of  his  duty  to 
exercise  reasonable  care. 

Respondent  asserts  that  based  upon 
their  superior  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  normal  operation  of  the  roller 
coaster  and  their  knowledge  of  Charging 
Party's  and  other  unsighted  person's 
disability,  that  unsighted  persons  can- 
not be  expected  to  anticipate  the 
twists,  turns,  bumps,  downgrades  or  the 
accompanying  forces  upon  which  persons 
are  subjected  to  in  the  course  of  the 
roller    coaster    ride    and     therefore,    are 


subject   to  special  risk  of  harm. 

Respondent  and  Charging  Party  concur 
that  Charging  Party  was  prohibited  from 
riding  the  "Screaming  Eagle"  roller 
coaster  on  September  2,  1984.  Respond- 
ent and  Charging  Party  concur  that 
Respondent  will  now  allow  Charging  Party 
and  all  unsighted  persons  to  ride  the 
roller  coaster.  However,  a  disclaimer 
or  warning  will  be  read  to  all  unsighted 
persons  before  riding  the  roller 
coaster. 

While  it  is  probable  that  Respondent 
did  unlawfully  discriminate  against 
Charging  Party  by  prohibiting  him  from 
riding  the  "Screaming  Eagle"  roller 
coaster  on  September  2,  1984,  Respondent 
has  remedied  the  harm  by  now  allowing 
Charging  Party  and  all  unsighted  persons 
to  ride  the  roller  coaster.  Respondent 
will  read  a  warning  or  disclaimer  to  all 
unsighted  persons  before  they  ride  the 
roller  coaster  and  this  is  based  upon 
their  handicap  condition.  However,  the 
warning  cannot  be  deemed  unlawfully 
discriminatory  in  that  it  is  based  upon 
Respondent's  liabilities  and  responsi- 
bilities in  meeting  its  obligations  of 
reasonable  care  as  stipulated  by  Ohio 
Law. 

Therefore,    no    further    remedy    exists 
under  the   law. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing,  the  Ohio 
Civil  Rights  Commission  has  determined 
that  no  purpose  may  be  served  by  con- 
tinuing this  matter.  Accordingly,  the 
Commission  dismisses   subject  case. 

The  parties  to  this  charge  are  advised 
of  their  right  to  request  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  Commission's  determination 
pursuant  to  Section  4112-03-04  of  the 
Rules  and  Regulations.  Request  must  be 
in  writing,  state  specifically  the 
grounds    upon  which   based,   and    be   filed 
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in   duplicate  with    the  Commission  at    its 
office   in  Columbus  within  ten   (10)   days 
from   the  date  of  mailing  of  this  notice. 

FOR  THE  COMMISSION: 

Ray  O.  Paul 

Southwest  Regional  Director 

Respondent's  Representative: 

David  H.  Landis,  Attorney 

Baden,  Jones,  Scheper,  &  Crehan  Co.  LPA 

Suite  300  Hamilton  Center  Building 

22  2   High   Street 

Hamilton,  Ohio     45011 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
November  14,  1984 

Subject:   Request    for   reconsideration    for 
Case  No.  G20-13764 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  decision 
mailed  November  6th,  in  which  you 
accepted  the  proposed  solution  by  Ameri- 
cana  Amusement   Park.      No  mention  was 


made  in  your  decision  as  to  language  of 
the  text  of  the  disclaimer.  Will  it 
state  or  imply  that  blind  persons  as  a 
class  will  have  greater  danger  in  riding 
the  Screaming  Eagle?  Will  the  text  be 
exactly  the  same  as  what  is  already  at 
Americana?  I  would  like  to  know  exactly 
what  is  contained  in  the  text  before 
agreeing  to  the  remedy  proposed  by  Amer- 
icana. 

By  reading  a  disclaimer  only  to  blind 
persons  in  which  blindness  is  singled 
out  as  a  barrier  to  riding  the  Screaming 
Eagle,  unwarranted  assumptions  are  made. 
Presumably,  this  would  not  be  read  to 
children.  Are  their  powers  of  determ- 
ining what  is  safe  or  unsafe  greater 
than  those  possessed  by  blind  persons? 
Ideally,  gentlemen,  I  would  prefer  that 
no  disclaimer  of  any  sort  be  read.  I 
feel  that  I  should  be  given  the  right  of 
deciding  what  is  safe  or  unsafe  for 
myself.  Blindness  should  have  no  bear- 
ing on  the  matter. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of 
this  matter. 

Sincerely, 
Paul  Dressell 


PASTRIES  REPLACE    POLITICS   FOR   RAMONA  WALHOF 

by  Kitty  Fleischman 


(Note:  The  following  article  appeared 
in  the  October  29,  1984,  issue  of  the 
Idaho  Business  Review,) 

Last  winter  Ramona  Walhof   found  her- 


self sandwiched  in  a  controversy  between 
the  state  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
Gov.  John  Evans. 

The   former  director  of  the  commission 
is  now  more   likely  to  find  herself  up  to 
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her  elbows  in  dough  than  taking  part  in 
any  yeasty  discussion  about  governmental 
issues. 

Walhof,  whose  proponents  countered  her 
firing  by  occupying  the  commission's 
buildings  for  several  days  last  winter 
until  being  ordered  to  leave  by  the 
state  police,  opened  a  new  bakery  and 
deli   in  Boise   last  week. 

The  White  Cane  Bakery  is  located  on 
the  corner  of  Capitol  Boulevard  and 
University  Drive  in  a  log  building  with 
a  totem  pole  on  the  outside  and  the  rich 
aroma  of  freshly-baked  bread,  rolls, 
brownies  and  cookies  on  the   inside. 

Early  in  the  week,  as  the  countdown 
toward  opening  day  dwindled  into  the  wee 
numbers,  Walhof  was  still  working  with 
her  crew  to  get  the  recipes  perfected. 
Sourdough  breads  and  pastries  are  the 
specialty  of  the  house,  with  whole  wheat 
flour  ground  on  the  premises  to  assure 
freshness  and  quality.  And  the  recipes 
are  their  own. 

The  accent,  she  said,  is  on  wholesome, 
natural  foods,  carefully  baked.  One 
batch  of  raisin  bread  she  rejected  was 
turned  down  because  she  didn't  feel  it 
had  enough   raisins. 

After  all,  she  explained,  "when  people 
buy  raisin  bread,  that  is  what  they  want 
in  it." 

The  bakery  is  Walhof's  first  venture 
into  the  "civilian"  business  world,  but 
she  feels  confidence  in  the  preparation 
her  governmental  administrative  position 
gave  her.  And  the  Commission  for  the 
Blind  does  operate  concession  stands  in 
state  buildings,  she  added,  which  she 
oversaw. 

With  a  son  and  a  daughter  to  support, 
Walhof  said,  she  had  to  find  a  business 
which  she  knew.  And  while  there  were 
other     offers     of    work     within     days     of 


being  fired  from  the  commission,  she 
chose  to  remain  in  Idaho  with  the  people 
she  has   served. 

It  is  Walhof's  feisty  attitude  toward 
the  matter  of  blindness  which  brought 
her  into  conflict  with  the  governor,  and 
it  is  those  same  views  which  have  helped 
her  to  pull   together  her  new  business. 

The  blind  receive  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy,  Walhof  said,  and  are  generally 
treated  with  particular  consideration. 
Often,  she  said,  it  is  enough  to  smother 
a  person's   initiative. 

She  herself  went  to  a  school  for  the 
blind  as  a  youngster,  she  said.  There 
she  was  protected  from  failure— as  well 
as  success. 

Many  jobs  are  open  to  the  blind,  she 
said,  if  they  want  to  be  independent  and 
are  unafraid  of  giving  up  the  security 
they  have   in  blindness. 

Many  blind  people  can't  adapt  to  a 
normal  life,  she  said,  because  they  have 
been  smothered,  and  never  permitted  to 
take   their   lumps   like  everyone  else. 

It  is  a  belief  on  which  she  refuses  to 
compromise.  It  is  also  the  belief  which 
led  to  her  dismissal  from  the  commis- 
sion. 

And  from  there  it  led  to  the  idea  of 
the  bakery.  She  bought  the  building, 
she  said,  because  she  was  dissatisfied 
with  what  was  available  to  rent  that  she 
could  afford. 

The  interior  of  the  building,  long 
vacant,  was  cleaned,  remodeled  and 
painted.  Crisp  white  curtains  with  red 
gingham  trim  accent  the  windows,  and 
matching  aprons  for  the  bakery  workers 
have  been  ordered. 

While  the  original  intention  was  just 
to  sell  baked  goods,  when  she  saw  how 
much  room  there  was  in  the  building,  she 
decided   to  add  the  deli  and  serve  sand- 
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wiches,  soups  and  salad.  one    to  discriminate    in   employment— half 

The  crew  for  opening  the  business    is       of  her  crew  is  sighted,  while  two  of  the 
four    besides    Walhof.      And,    she    is    not       workers  are  blind. 


FIGHTING  DISCRIMINATION    IN    INSURANCE: 
THE  ALAN  CLIVE  COMPLAINT  AND  A 
POSTSCRIPT  ON  A  PHONE  CALL   FROM  LINCOLN  NATIONAL 

by  James  Gashel 


Alan  Olive  works  for  the  United  States 
government  as  a  manager  in  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Office  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  in  Wash- 
ington, B.C.  He  spends  his  working 
hours  trying  to  assure  that  other 
employees  of  his  agency  receive  fair 
treatment  in  job  assignments,  working 
conditions,  opportunities  for  promotion, 
and  such  like.  Who  would  ever  think 
that  Alan  Olive  would,  himself,  become 
the  subject  of  discrimination?  But  Alan 
Olive      is      blind.  So      discrimination 

should  not  be  unexpected. 

Recently  he  called  me  to  explain  a 
problem  he  was  having  in  obtaining  dis- 
ability income  insurance.  He  asked  if 
there  were  any  companies  I  knew  of 
willing  to  sell  a  disability  plan  to  a 
blind  person.  Somehow  I  gathered  the 
question  was  not  just  academic.  I  told 
him  I  knew  of  several  companies  who 
would  sell  disability  protection  to  the 
blind  and  that  the  trend  in  this  direc- 
tion was  positive.  However,  some  com- 
panies still  discriminate.  Then  he 
responded:  "Well,  let  me  tell  you  about 
discrimination." 

The  story  he  told  me  was  almost  unbe- 


lievable. Here  we  are  in  the  middle  of 
the  decade  of  the  1980's.  Still  a  blind 
federal  employee  is  unable  to  purchase  a 
simple  insurance  policy  to  protect  him- 
self and  his  family  if  he  becomes  unable 
to  work  due  to  disability.  What  is  the 
hazard?  Alan  Olive  is  already  blind. 
So,  that  is  one  less  disability  the 
insurance  company  has  to  worry  about. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  life  is  more 
dangerous  for  Alan  as  a  blind  person 
than  for  his  sighted  colleagues.  He  is 
not  more  subject  to  conditions  of  flood, 
famine,  war,  or  civil  strife  than  the 
rest  of  us.  Alan  Olive  is  just  an  aver- 
age guy  doing  the  average  job  in  the 
average  government  office. 

But  in  all  his  trying,  Alan  Olive  was 
apparently  unable  to  obtain  disability 
protection  from  any  of  the  normal 
carriers  who  write  this  kind  of  coverage 
for  federal  employees.  Finally  in  des- 
peration he  agreed  to  take  out  a  policy 
with  Lloyds'  of  London.  Lloyds'  of 
London  has  a  hallmark  in  the  industry 
for  insuring  the  uninsurable.  If  you 
own  a  missile  site  and  want  to  protect 
your  investment  should  the  Russians  go 
mad  one  day  and  push  the  button,  Lloyds' 
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of  London  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 
Lloyds'  also  covered  those  satellites 
that  went  astray  recently  and  recouped 
its  losses  by  contracting  with  the  space 
shuttle  to  have  them  brought  back  to 
earth.  Can  you  imagine  the  Lincoln 
National  Insurance  Company  covering  a 
missile  site  or  satellites  that  go 
astray?  Well,  Lloyds'  of  London  will  do 
it.  And  Lloyds'  will  also  write  insur- 
ance on  blind  people— presumably  whether 
or  not  they,  too,  go  astray. 

I  told  Alan  that  we  would  help  him 
obtain  the  insurance  he  sought  and  that 
specifically  we  would  bring  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  both  state  and  fed- 
eral authorities.  He  was  aware  of  our 
struggle  to  prohibit  discrimination  in 
insurance,  but  he  did  not  know  the  exact 
status  of  the  law  or  whether  his  rights 
could  be  protected.  I  further  told  Alan 
that  we  would  file  a  complaint  with  the 
Maryland  State  Insurance  Department,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  an  agent  for  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
(doing  business  in  Maryland)  had 
recently  declined  to  take  an  application 
based  on  Alan's  blindness. 

I  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
insurance  commissioner  for  the  State  of 
Maryland,  Edward  Muhl,  would  (see 
Braille  Monitor,  December,  1984)  respond 
quickly.  It  so  happens  that  Commis- 
sioner Muhl  has  been  chairing  a  task 
force  of  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  (NAIC)  speci- 
fically designed  to  address  the  problems 
of  insurance  discrimination  identified 
by  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
That  task  force  was  established  by  for- 
mal action  of  NAIC  in  September,  1984. 
It  was  a  direct  response  to  our  efforts 
on  behalf  of  federal  legislation 
designed  to  combat  insurance  discrimina- 


tion. NAIC  wants  the  federal  government 
to  keep  hands  off  the  insurance  industry 
in  favor  of  state  regulation. 

We  would  be  content  with  this,  as  long 
as  the  states  enforce  the  law.  So  we 
proceeded  to  seek  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  Maryland.  Under 
date  of  November  9,  1984,  the  Federation 
filed  a  formal  complaint  with  the  Mary- 
land State  Insurance  Department.  It 
brought  the  swift  and  vigorous  action  we 
expected.  Under  date  of  November  28, 
1984,  an  insurance  investigator  from  the 
state  wrote  to  Connecticut  Mutual's  home 
office  to  obtain  a  report  on  their  com- 
pliance with  the  Maryland  State  Insur- 
ance Code.  Then  under  date  of  November 
30,  1984,  Alan  Clive  wrote  to  say  that 
his  application  for  insurance  from 
Connecticut  Mutual  had  been  taken  the 
previous  day.  He  seemed  surprised  to 
think  that  our  efforts  would  bring  such 
swift  results.  But  these  are  the  bene- 
fits of  organizing.  This  is  the  why  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
Here   is   the  pertinent  correspondence: 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
November  9,  1984 

The  Honorable  Edward  J.  Muhl 
Insurance  Commissioner 
State  of  Maryland 

Dear  Ed: 

You  may  consider  this  a  formal  com- 
plaint of  discrimination.  The  attached 
correspondence  from  Alan  Clive  of  Silver 
Spring,  Maryland  indicates  that  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany is  in  violation  of  Section  223  of 
Article  48A,  Maryland  Annotated  Code, 
1979   replaced  volume. 
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The  facts  are  as  follows:  The  Connec- 
ticut Mutual  Insurance  Company  sells  a 
disability  income  plan  to  persons  who 
are  federal  employees.  Alan  Clive  is  a 
federal  employee.  Mr.  Clive  wishes  to 
purchase  disability  coverage  from 
Connecticut  Mutual.  However,  he  was 
advised  by  a  representative  of  that 
company  (Mr.  Murray  Brill)  that  blind 
federal  employes  could  not  purchase  the 
coverage  in  question.  According  to  Mr. 
Clive,  Mr.  Brill's  office  is  located  in 
Bethesda,  Maryland. 

1  am  requesting  that  your  department 
conduct  a  prompt  investigation  of  this 
matter.  I  am  further  requesting  that 
you  require  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  to  comply  with  Section 
2  23  of  Article  48A  of  the  Maryland  Anno- 
tated Code.  Please  advise  Mr.  Clive  and 
this  office  of  the  steps  you  are  taking 
to  achieve  a  prompt  resolution  and  of 
the  results  of  your  efforts. 

Cordially  yours, 
James  Gashel 
Director  of  Governmental  Affairs 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 


Silver  Spring,  Maryland 
November  7,  1984 

Dear  Mr.  Gashel: 

This  letter  concerns  a  possible 
instance  of  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  blindness  in  the  sale  of  insurance. 
As  background,  I  am  a  federal  employee 
(a  manager  in  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Office  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  in  Washington,  D.C.)  and  am 
totally  blind.  In  1983  1  began  looking 
for     disability     insurance,    since     federal 


employees  do  not  receive  such  coverage 
until  they  have  been  in  government  serv- 
ice for  five  years,  and  at  the  time,  I 
had  been  employed  less  than  a  year.  My 
search  was  handled  by  a  friend  and 
insurance  agent  in  Massachusetts,  where 
1  had  lived  until  early  1983.  He 
reported  contacting  more  than  a  dozen 
companies.  Most  said  they  did  not  sell 
disability  policies  to  federal  employees 
because  of  the  government's  own  disa- 
bility program.  A  few  said  they  would 
not  sell  to  me  because   I  was  blind. 

I  finally  secured  a  policy  in  late 
1983  through  Lloyds'  of  London.  For 
$720  per  year,  I  will  be  given  $2,000 
per  month  for  a  three-year  period 
following  onset  of  disability.  1  could 
obtain  a  policy  that  ran  no  more  than 
five  years,  and  I  had  to  specify  a  90- 
day  waiting  period  to  lower  the  premium 
to   its  current   level. 

When  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  announced  a  federal  employees 
disability  policy  this  year,  I  was  very 
interested,  hoping  to  find  a  cheaper  and 
more  comprehensive  policy.  On  October 
31,  1984,  I  called  the  CML  office  in 
Bethesda,  Maryland,  and  spoke  to  Mr. 
Murray  Brill,  the  agent.  Mr.  Brill 
quickly  informed  me  that  blindness  was 
an  exclusion  and  he  could  not  sell  me  a 
policy.  He  read  from  a  long  list  of 
exclusions,  of  which  blindness  was  but 
one  of  many.  I  then  called  the  Maryland 
State  Insurance  Commission.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  do  not  know  who  I  spoke  to, 
but  the  person  informed  me  that  Connec- 
ticut Mutual  Life  was  within  its  rights 
to  deny  me  coverage.  Both  Mr.  Brill  and 
the  State  Insurance  Commission  repre- 
sentative said  that  Lloyds'  was 
accustomed  to  insuring  almost  any  risk, 
but   that    if  an   insurer  wished    to  refuse 
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me    coverage,    it    could,    and    I    had    no 
recourse. 

Is  this  true?  I  know  there  is  a  law 
in  Massachusetts  against  discrimination 
in  life  insurance  sales  on  the  ground  of 
blindness.  Is  this  the  case  in  Mary- 
land, and  does  the  discrimination  ban 
reach  to  disability  insurance  as  well? 
Needless  to  say,  I'd  be  most  interested 
in  your  answer  to  these  questions. 

Sincerely, 
Alan  Clive 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
November  28,  1984 

Mr.  Dennis  MuUane 

President 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life 

Insurance  Company 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

Re:    File  No.  15155-08-11-84 

Dear  Mr.  Mullane: 

Please  find  enclosed  a  letter  of  com- 
plaint forwarded  to  this  office  by  Mr. 
James  Gashel,  Director  of  Governmental 
Affairs  for  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Alan  Clive,  a 
potential  applicant  for  a  disablity 
policy,  was  denied  at  the  Agency  level. 
The  reason  for  denial,  according  to  Mr. 
Murray  Brill,  is  that  blindness  is  one 
of  the  underwriting  declination  factors, 
according  to  his  agency  handbook  of 
underwriting  guidelines. 

If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  a  direct 
violation  of  Section  223  (b)(3)  and 
234(b)    of   the  Annotated  Code  of  Mary- 


land, which  reads  that  blindness  alone 
is  not  a  justifiable  reason  to  decline 
an  insurance  risk. 

As  such  your  company  is  hereby  directd 
to  immediately  take  the  necessary 
actions  to  delete  or  supercede  any 
printed  underwriting  instructions  noting 
the  declination  of  an  application  due  to 
blindness.  Further,  to  advise  in  writ- 
ing all  agents  licensed  to  market  your 
products  in  Maryland  that  no  application 
for  insurance  is  to  be  refused  or 
rejected  at  the  agency  level  based  on 
"blindness  or  other  physicial  handicap 
or  disability  of  an  applicant.  .  ."  and 
that  the  judgment  on  any  cases  of  this 
nature  should  be  made  at  the  under- 
writing level. 

Your  company's  compliance  with  the 
aforementioned  directions  is  expected 
wfithin  thirty  (30)  days  of  this  letter. 
Confirmation  of  compliance  should  be 
forwarded  to  this  office  within  the  time 
specified. 

Should  Connecticut  Mutual  not  comply 
within  the  thirty  (30)  days,  this  letter 
will  also  act  as  a  notice  of  hearing 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  35  (1) 
and  (2)  of  the  Annotated  Code  of  Mary- 
land. 

Sincerely, 

Leslie  L.  Ransom,  Sr. 

Insurance  Investigator 

Maryland  Department  of 

Licensing  and  Regulation 


Silver  Spring,  Maryland 
November  30,  1984 

Dear  Mr.  Gashel: 

I  wish    to   thank   you    for  your  efforts 
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on  my  behalf  following  my  inquiry  about 
potential  insurance  discrimination.  As 
a  result  of  your  concern,  the  Maryland 
State  Insurance  Commission  has  contacted 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance,  the 
firm  that  attempted  to  deny  me  coverage 
under  its  disability  program.  Yesterday 
a  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  agent  visited 
me  and  assisted  me  in  drawing  up  an 
application  for  disability  benefits. 
That  application  will  now  be  submitted 
and,  of  course,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  certain  that  no  restrictions  based 
on  blindness  appear  in  the  final  policy. 
Mr.  Leslie  Ransom  of  the  Insurance 
Commission  wishes  to  remain  informed 
about  this  application,  as  its  denial 
would  constitute  a  test  case  of  the 
Maryland  nondiscrimination  statute. 
Needless  to  say,  I  am  hoping  that  no 
further  problem  will  arise.  Again,  my 
appreciation  goes  to  you  and  the  NFB  for 
your  very  prompt  and  effective  inter- 
vention. 


ness,  we  could  not  have  helped  Alan 
Clive  in  1984.  If  we  had  not  gone  to 
Congress  to  report  that  there  is  still 
discrimination  despite  state  laws 
against  it,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we 
could  have  helped  Alan  Clive  in  1984,  or 
at  least  not  as  quickly  as  we  did.  If 
we  do  not  continue  to  go  to  Congress  and 
to  ask  others  in  authority  to  help  us 
with  this  and  similar  forms  of  discrim- 
ination based  on  blindness,  we  will  not 
be  in  a  position  to  help  the  blind  of 
today,  the  blind  of  the  next  generation, 
or  the  blind  of  the  generation  after 
that.  Everything  we  do  in  our  movement 
today  counts  for  something.  This  is  why 
it  is  meaningful  to  call  ourselves  Fed- 
erationists  and  to  be  part  of  this 
organization.  We  are  changing  what  it 
means  to  be  blind,  one  battle  and  one 
victory  at  a  time.  This  case  is  testi- 
mony beyond  dispute. 

Postscript 


Yours  truly, 
Alan  Clive 


This  is  one  more  piece  of  evidence  of 
the  need  for  united,  concerted  action  by 
the  blind.  If,  over  twenty  years  ago, 
we  had  not  launched  an  effort  to  reform 
the  insurance  industry's  policies  on 
blindness,  we  could  not  have  helped  Alan 
Clive  in  1984.  If  we  had  not  taken  our 
case  before  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  in  1977  and 
1978,  we  could  not  have  helped  Alan 
Clive  in  1984.  If  we  had  not  gone  to 
the  state  legislature  in  the  state  of 
Maryland  to  enact  a  statute  banning 
insurance   discrimination  based   on  blind- 


In  the  Braille  Monitor  for  December, 
1984,  we  reported  that  the  Lincoln 
National  Insurance  Company  had  recently 
announced  a  new-found  willingness  to  end 
certain  practices  of  discrimination 
against  the  blind.  But  the  reform  was 
not  complete.  Lincoln  National  said  it 
would  still  charge  extra  premiums  to 
applicants  or  policy  holders  during  the 
first  two  years  of  blindness.  This  was 
based  on  a  conclusion  by  the  under- 
writers that  there  is  a  higher  mortality 
rate  for  people  who  are  newly  blind. 
Company  officials  said  there  was  actu- 
arial evidence  to  justify  the  additional 
premiums. 

We  asked  them  to  produce  the  evidence. 
"Just  give  us  actuarial  statistics,  com- 
puter     generated      analyses      of      death 
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records,  or  whatever  it  is  that  proves 
the  newly  blind  die  sooner  than  the  long 
time  blind  or  the  sighted,"  we  said.  We 
were  told  the  evidence  existed,  and  we 
could  have  it.  That  was  on  October  16, 
1984. 

On  December  6,  1984,  I  received  a  call 
from  someone  who  identified  herself  as 
Miss  Kelly  from  Lincoln  National's  home 
office  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  She  was 
not  a  top  official  of  the  company.  It 
turns  out  that  Miss  Kelly  is  a  staffer 
for  Lincoln  National  doing  research  to 
find  out  if  the  newly  blind  die  sooner 
than  anyone  else.  On  October  16,  1984, 
we  were  assured  that  the  evidence 
existed,  at  least  according  to  the 
underwriters.  But  on  December  6,  1984, 
a  researcher  is  calling  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  to  find  the 
evidence.  What  a  strange  world  we  live 
in. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  so  strange.  We  have 
known  all  along  that  the  evidence  does 
not  exist.  Everything  in  our  experience 
with  blindness  and  blind  people  tells  us 
that  because  of  blindness  we  are  not 
less  healthy  or  more  hazard  prone  than 
others.  This  experience  is  the  evi- 
dence, the  only  real  evidence  that 
exists.  That  is  what  I  told  Miss  Kelly. 
So  Lincoln  National  should  just  sell  us 
the   insurance  without  extra  charges. 


Maybe  they  will,  especially  when  com- 
pany officials  admit  to  themselves  and 
to  others  (including  Congress)  that 
there  really  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
blind  people  are  greater  risks  than 
others. 

The  insurance  industry,  with  all  of 
its  banks  of  computers,  cannot  find  the 
evidence  which  it  claims  to  have,  so  it 
comes  to  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  to  ask  for  help.  It  wants  us  to 
give  it  the  answer  to  the  question  which 
we  ourselves  asked.  In  a  way  this  is 
not  surprising.  After  all,  we  are  the 
largest  organization  of  blind  people  in 
the  nation,  and  we  are  the  ones  who  know 
about  blindness.  In  other  words  we  are 
the  experts.  Obviously  Miss  Kelly 
thought  so,  and   logic  is  on  her  side. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
insurance  companies  will  come  the  rest 
of  the  way  in  eliminating  discrimina- 
tion, whether  the  state  insurance 
commissioners  will  insist  upon  equal 
treatment  and  justice,  and  whether  Con- 
gress will  find  it  necessary  to  inter- 
vene with  legislation.  As  with  so  many 
other  things,  these  are  not  questions 
which  will  be  determined  by  fate.  They 
will  be  determined  by  us,  by  the  blind 
themselves  — by  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind. 
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THE   VAN   ETTINGERS: 
PARENTS  OF  COURAGE   AND  DETERMINATION 


(Note:  This  article  appeared  in  the 
September /October /November,  1984,  issue 
of  Future  Reflections,  the  official 
publication  of  the  Parents  of  Blind 
Children  Division  of  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  the  Blind.) 

Bob  and  Ruth  VanEttinger  are  parents 
who  live  and  work  in  Great  Falls,  Mon- 
tana. Like  most  of  our  readers,  they 
have  a  child  (seven-year-old  Trisha)  who 
is  blind.  Again,  like  many  of  us,  good 
information  about  blindness  and  support 
services  have  not  been  readily  available 
to  Trisha,  not  because  it  wasn't  there 
(which  is  still  too  often  the  case  for 
many  blind  children  and  their  parents) 
but  because  the  "professionals"  had  a 
negative  view  of  blindness  and  low 
expectations   for  Trisha. 

Because  the  VanEttingers  are  caring 
and  determined  parents,  a  clash  was 
inevitable.  It  is  not  easy  to  enter 
into  a  conflict,  especially  when  you  are 
up  against  professionals  and  experts  in 
a  well-established  bureaucratic  setting. 
But  the  VanEttingers  believed  that  if 
they  did  not  fight  for  what  they  thought 
was  right  for  Trisha,  then  Trisha  would 
be  the  one  to  suffer— perhaps  for  a 
lifetime. 

The  NFB  Parents  of  Blind  Children 
Division  became  involved  with  their 
struggle  when  the  VanEttingers  asked  if 
we  knew  someone  who  could  provide  an 
independent  evaluation  for  them.  It  was 
a   complex   situation   that    involved   grade 


placement  (kindergarten  or  first  grade), 
reading  mode  (print  or  Braille),  and 
school  placement  (local  school,  school 
for  the  blind,  or  other).  We  could,  and 
we  did  arrange  for  such  an  evaluation 
with  a  highly  respected  nationally  known 
educator  of  blind  children. 

Later,  the  VanEttingers  sent  us  copies 
of  newspaper  articles  (their  conflict 
with  the  educational  system  was  on  local 
T.V.,  in  the  newspapers,  and  on  radio) 
and  their  own  comments  about  what 
happened  and  why.  The  VanEttinger's 
story  and  a  newspaper  article  are  re- 
printed as  part  of  this  article. 

Though  we  would  like  it  otherwise,  the 
painful  truth  is  that  many  of  the  so- 
called  professionals  in  work  with  the 
blind  are  very  custodial  and  demeaning 
with  very  little  respect  or  belief  in 
the  abilities  of  the  blind. 

The  VanEttingers  are  fine  examples  of 
parents  who  realize  this  truth  but  do 
not  let  it  defeat  them  or  destroy  their 
daughter's  chance  for  an  equal,  quality 
education.  The  VanEttingers  also  know 
the  value  of  organized  efforts.  They 
are  members  of  the  NFB  Parents  of  Blind 
Children  Division  and  have  attended  two 
national  NFB  parent  seminars. 

Surely  their  daughter,  Trisha,  will 
not  only  get  a  better  education  because 
of  her  parents  efforts  and  determination 
but  will  be  a  stronger,  better  person; 
able  to  stand  up  with  her  blind  brothers 
and  sisters  and  fight  for  her  own  rights 
as  an  adult. 
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From  Bob  and  Ruth  VanEttinger 
May    1,   1984 

After  just  having  completed  a  very 
difficult  and  time-consuming  encounter 
with  our  local  blind  school  and  school 
district  we  feel  we  should  share  some  of 
our   feelings  with  other  parents. 

The  staff  of  the  Blind  School  appar- 
ently feels  that  vision  is  the  most 
important  aspect  of  a  blind  child's 
life.  Our  child,  whose  vision  is  5/200 
in  a  small  portion  of  one  eye,  is  able 
to  interpret  3/4  inch  letters  at  nose 
and  cheek  distance.  We  had  been 
attempting  to  have  familiarity  with 
Braille,  blocks  with  Braille,  simple 
tracking,  etc.  from  the  age  of  three. 
Although  the  school  disagreed  with  this 
concept  of  Braille,  initially  they  made 
attempts  in  this  area.  At  about  4  years 
of  age  Trisha  discovered  the  small 
amount  of  vision  she  has.  At  this  point 
the  school  stopped  all  pre-Braille 
skills.  We  felt  convinced  enough  at 
this  point  to  learn  the  rudiments  of 
Braille  but  still  trusted  the  experts  at 
the  school  to  some  degree  and  their 
explanation  of  how  complex  and  limited 
in  use  Braille  was. 

Between  ages  five  and  six  Trisha  be- 
came very  upset  over  the  continuous 
demand  at  the  school  for  the  use  of 
vision.  And  one  night,  shortly  after 
her  sixth  birthday,  Trisha  piled  all  of 
her  visual  books  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  tore  up  seven  or  eight  totally, 
and  went  to  sleep  on  the  pile.  We  luck- 
ily interpreted  the  message  correctly 
and  started  teaching  her  Braille,  using 
the  adult  Braille  instruction  manual. 
Later  we  added  some  outdated  pre-primers 


in  Braille  supplied  by  a  friend.  Within 
thirty  days  she  was  able  to  read  at  a 
level  that  satisfied  her  intense  desire 
to  be  a  reader.  She  was  even  able  to 
translate  this  ability  to  puzzling  out 
written  words  when  the  letters  were  one 
inch  high  and  held  within  one  inch  of 
her  eye. 

Trisha  entered  public  kindergarten 
that  fall,  where  they  insisted  on  only 
visual  training.  In  October  the  state 
blind  school  started  providing  the 
Patterns  Braille  Reading  Series  to  us, 
while  insisting  that  Trisha  did  not  need 
Braille.  At  that  point  we  started 
teaching  Braille  in  a  more  formal 
manner.  Since  then  she  has  completed 
three  pre-primers  and  over  half  of  the 
primer  in  a  seven-month  period.  Trisha 
now  reads  most  of  the  books  that  come  in 
the  mail  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
Braille     Service.  She     also     read     a 

Braille  letter  that  arrived  at  the 
house.  She  is  quite  satisfied  with 
herself  and  her  ability   to  read. 

Recently  Trisha  began  asking  how  to  do 
math  in  Braille  and  wanted  to  specially 
know  the  plus,  minus,  and  equal  signs  in 
Braille.       We    obtained    An     Introduction 


to  Braille  Mathematics  by  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  1978.  Upon  looking 
through  it,  we  realized  the  power  of 
this  communication  mode  and  how  it  will 
serve  her  however  high  her  academic 
achievements  become.  The  versatility  of 
Braille  outstripped  our  knowledge  and 
abilities    in  mathematics. 

Being  blind  does  not  mean  being  lim- 
ited in  education.  We  had  almost  suc- 
cumbed to  the  philosophy  of  the  so- 
called  experts.  We  know  that  Trisha 
will  be  able  to  soar  to  whatever  educa- 
tional  goals   she   sets    for  herself  in  the 
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future.        At     times     the    doors    may    be 
closed  but   it   is  up  to  us  as  parents  to 
follow   our    instincts    and    get    the   doors 
open    regardless    of   whatever    amount    of 
work   it  takes. 


BOARD  DENIES  BRAILLE 
LESSONS  FOR  GIRL 

Reprinted  with   permission 
from   the  Great  Falls  Tribune 


Great  Falls,  Montana 

March    20,    1984 

by  Lance  Lovell 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 

The  Great  Falls  school  board  Monday 
refused  to  provide  Braille  instruction 
to  a  near-blind  kindergartner  whose 
parents  wanted  her  to  receive  the  spe- 
cial instruction  at  Meadowlark  Ele- 
mentary School. 

Trustees  unanimously  rejected  a  re- 
quest from  Robert  and  Ruth  VanEttinger 
to  overrule  a  committee  recommendation 
against  providing  Braille  to  their  7- 
year-old  daughter,  Trisha. 

Trisha  is  blind  in  her  left  eye,  but 
can  see  out  of  a  small  portion  of  her 
lower  right  eye,  which  has  1/200  vision. 
She  can  read  extremely  large  letters  by 
pressing  the  printed  material  closer  to 
her  eye   than  the  end  of  her  nose. 

She  has  been  using  a  special  closed 
circuit  television  that  enlarges  print 
so  it's  easier  for  her  to  read  print 
material. 

But  the  VanEttingers  referred  to  two 
reports  from  medical  specialists  that 
stated  Trisha  could  develop  severe  head- 
aches  from  straining  so  hard   to  see. 

They    also    said   Trisha   destroyed    the 


family's  children  books  because  she  is 
frustrated  by  not  being  able  to  read. 
They  say  Braille  would  relieve  her  frus- 
tration. 

Mrs.  VanEttinger  has  been  teaching 
Trisha  Braille  at  home. 

The  VanEttingers  say  federal  law 
states  public  schools  must  provide  equal 
education  to  all  students  in  the  least 
restrictive  environment  appropriate. 

They  have  said  they  question  whether 
Trisha  is  receiving  an  equal  education 
at  Meadowlark  without  Braille  instruc- 
tion. 

Moreover,  they  have  consulted  several 
education  and  vision  specialists  who  say 
that  Trisha  should  be  taught  Braille. 

Ray  Beck,  director  of  special  educa- 
tion and  spokesman  for  the  special  edu- 
cation committee,  said  the  committee 
concluded  Trisha  should  be  taught 
Braille  in  a  higher  grade,  and  that  she 
should  receive  her  Braille  education  at 
the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind. 

In  addition.  Beck  said  the  team  recom- 
mends that  Trisha  attend  Lewis  and  Clark 
Elementary  School,  which  is  close  to  the 
MSDB  campus,   instead  of  Meadowlark. 

Trisha  attended  the  MSDB  for  three 
years  before  entering  Meadowlark,  her 
parents  said.  But  they  took  her  out  of 
the  school  because  they  believe  she  was 
not  getting  a  good  education. 

They  say  Trisha  should  attend  her 
neighborhood  school,  Meadowlark,  with 
her  neighborhood   friends. 

"Trisha  will  never  in  her  life  be 
enrolled  (again)  at  the  school  for  the 
deaf  and  blind,"  Robert  VanEttinger 
said. 

The  VanEttingers  have  retained  Helena 
attorney  Jim  Reynolds  to  represent  them 
and   have   said   they  will  take  their  case 
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to  court  if  necessary. 
They  now  will  take  their  request  to 
Helen  Loney,  Cascade  County  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  If  she  also  denies 
their  request,  they  will  take  the  matter 
to  the  state  Office  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 


On  April  20,  1984,  the  Great  Falls 
Tribune  carried  another  story  entitled, 
"Braille  Compromise  Reached,"  by  Lance 
Lovell,  Tribune  Staff  Writer.  The  arti- 
cle announced  what  the  VanEttinger's 
considered  a  victory.     It  said   in  part: 

An  emotionally  charged  dispute  between 
the  Great  Falls  school  system  and  a 
near-blind  kindergartner's  parents  who 
sought  public  Braille  instruction  for 
their  daughter  at  her  neighborhood 
school  ended  Thursday  in  a  compromise. 
Robert    and    Ruth    VanEttinger,    1730 


Alder  Drive,  have  agreed  to  enroll  their 
7 -year-old  daughter,  Trisha,  at  Lewis 
and  Clark  Elementary  School.  She  will 
be  taught  Braille  there  by  teachers  from 
the  nearby  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf 
and   the  Blind. 

Officials  have  agreed  to  allow  Trisha 
to  return  to  her  neighborhood  school, 
Meadowlark  Elementary  School,  after  she 
attains  a  reading  skill  equal  to  that  of 
a  third  grader's  at  mid-year. 

At  that  reading  level,  Trisha  will 
have  sufficiently  mastered  the  mechanics 
of  Braille  and  could  participate  in 
regular  classroom  reading  activities, 
officials  said. 

The  compromise  was  orchestrated  by  Ray 
Beck,  director  of  special  education.  He 
said  the  agreement  means  Trisha  will  be 
taught  Braille  in  a  public  school  at  no 
extra  cost  to  taxpayers. 

"Everything  should  be  just  fine  now," 
Mrs.  VanEttinger  said  Thursday  shortly 
after  the  agreement  was   signed. 


If    you    or    a    friend    would     like    to        District      of     Columbia     non-profit     cor- 


remember  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  in  your  will,  you  can  do  so  by 
employing  the   following   language: 

"I    give,    devise,    and    bequeath    unto 
National     Federation     of     the     Blind,     a 


poration,  the  sum  of  $ (or 

" percent     of    my     net 

estate"     or    "The    following    stocks    and 

bonds: ")   to  be  used  for 

its    worthy    purposes    on    behalf   of   blind 
persons." 
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BRAILLE:  THE   FUNDAMENTAL   SKILL   FOR  BLIND  WRITERS 

by  Catherine  Horn  Randall 


(Note:  Catherine  Horn  Randall  is  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  of  Hlinois.  She  is 
also  an  active  member  of  the  Writers 
Division  of  the  Federation.  The  follow- 
ing article  appeared  in  the  November, 
1984,  edition  of  Slate  and  Style,  the 
publication  of  the  Writers  Division): 

Today's  technological  revolution  is 
providing  blind  people  with  alternate 
aids  only  dreamed  of  less  than  ten  years 
ago.  Wonderful  as  word  processors  and 
speech  synthesizers  are,  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  eclipse  Braille.  These 
and  other  alternate  aids  serve  as  tools 
to  work  with  language.  Braille  is  our 
unique  written  language,  and  language  is 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  our  craft. 
Braille  literacy  is  the  most  fundamental 
skill  a  blind  writer  can  develop. 

The  blind  writer's  most  elementary 
problem  is  the  ability  to  communicate 
with  himself.  I  seem  to  have  to  do  this 
on  paper:  I  can  use  a  tape  recorder  for 
many  things  but  not  for  writing.  I  have 
tried   dictating  many    times,   but    it   does 


not  work   for  me. 

Using  Braille,  I  can  read  and  re-read, 
write  and  re-write  my  work.  Most  writ- 
ers agree  that  re-writing  is  essential 
to  a  good  product.  Braille  is  the  blind 
writer's    tactile    ticket    to    independence. 

Long-time  Braille  users  probably  think 
I  have  overstated  the  obvious,  but  thou- 
sands of  partially  blind  students  do  not 
learn  Braille  in  school  because  they 
have  enough  sight  to  read  print.  This 
happened  to  me  thirty  years  ago,  and  it 
still  happens  to  children  today.  This 
philosophy  is  an  educational  outrage. 
It  has  done  a  terrible  disservice  to 
blind  people  who  should  have  learned 
Braille  as  well  as  print  in  school. 

I  learned  Braille  five  years  ago  as  an 
adult,  after  losing  my  remaining  func- 
tional vision.  It  is  never  too  late  to 
learn  Braille.  A  newly  blind  writer  can 
begin  working  independently  again  by 
writing,  using  Grade  One  Braille  while 
learning  Grade  Two.  For  those  with 
impaired  feeling  in  their  fingertips. 
Jumbo  dot  slate  or  Braillewriter  may  be 
helpful. 


IS  BRAILLE  WORTH    IT? 

by  Nancy  Scott 


(Note:  The  editors  of  Slate  and  Style 
(the  official  publication  of  the  Writers 
Division  of   the  NFB)    are  Loraine  Stayer 


and  Nancy  Scott.  The  division  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  active,  and  its  meet- 
ings      at       national       conventions       are 
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attracting    interested    participants.      The 
following  article  appeared   in  the  Novem- 
ber, 1984,  edition  of  Slate  and  Style); 

In  the  realm  of  communication  for 
blind  people  the  current  emphasis  is  on 
the  spoken  word:  talking  books,  cas- 
settes, radio  reading  services,  compu- 
ters with  speech  output.  This  emphasis 
has  one  major  drawback:  It  promotes  the 
attitude  that  Braille  no  longer  fills  an 
important  role  for  blind  people.  As  a 
writer  and  Braille  user,  I  would  like  to 
dispel   this  notion. 

Braille  has  provided  benefits  to  me 
which  I  could  not  derive  from  verbal 
sources.  It  is  the  only  method  which 
gives  me  the  exact  information  to  be 
found  in  print  sources.  Braille  allows 
for  the  physical  act  of  reading  and 
writing,  which,  for  me  at  least,  is 
different  than  listening  to  or  speaking 
into  a  tape  recorder.  I  have  real 
interaction  with  the  words.  I  can  read 
passages  at  random  and  in  any  order.  I 
determine  emphasis  on  particular  words 
as  I,  or  the  writer,  wish  (the  differ- 
ence between,  "I  like  you,"  and  1  like 
yoU' ).  Editing  is  easier  in  Braille. 
Since  the  punctuation  and  paragraphing 
are  there  for  me  to  read,  no  questions 
arise  about  them,  as  they  often  do  in 
verbal  formats,  and  no  special  notation 
need  be  made   in  explanation. 

Reference  materials  are  easier  for  me 
to  handle  in  Braille.  Have  you  ever 
read  a  disc  magazine  and  wanted  to  write 
to  someone,  only  to  find  you  don't  know 
how  to  spell  the  street  name  or  the  name 
of  the  person?  Or  have  you  perhaps 
listened  to  a  poem  and  wondered  how  the 
lines  were   set    forth   and  what  punctua- 


tion was  used?  Are  you  often  left  won- 
dering how  words  are  spelled?  These 
questions  can't  arise  when  you  use 
Braille.  All  words  are  spelled,  and  all 
format  and  punctuation  at  your  finger- 
tips. 

Certain  other  types  of  information, 
such  as  phone  number  and  address  files 
or  recipes,  are  especially  handy  to  have 
in  Braille.  There  are  also  simple 
identification  tasks:  You  can  label 
almost  anything  in  Braille  (cans,  pills, 
appliances,  tapes,  records,  file 
folders,  just  to  name  a  few).  This  use 
of  Braille  alone  has  kept  my  household 
from  approaching  total  chaos. 

If  you  still  aren't  convinced  that 
Braille  has  a  place  in  your  life,  let's 
talk  technology.  There  are  many  compu- 
ters and  adaptive  aids  that  can  make 
Braille  more  accessible,  less  expensive, 
and  in  the  case  of  paperless  Braille, 
very  easy  to  store.  This  technology  has 
made  large  advances  in  just  a  few  years 
and  is  bound  to  be  even  more  innovative 
in  the  future. 

Braille  provides  the  same  immediacy  of 
information  for  the  blind  that  print 
provides  for  the  sighted,  whether  we  are 
talking  about  books,  or  computer  read- 
outs. In  short,  Braille  is  the  only  way 
to  gain  the  exact  information  in  essen- 
tially the  same  way  as  a  print  user 
gains  it.  It  is  the  only  system  that 
provides  a  physical  interaction  with  the 
written  word  and  allows  for  instant 
perception  of  format  and  letter  by  let- 
ter content.  Braille  is  the  closest  you 
can  get  to  the  literal  literacy  that  can 
be  achieved  with  print,  and  this  liter- 
acy—or the  lack  of  it— will  leave  its 
mark    in  every  area  of  your   life. 
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THE   BOUNDARIES  OF  COMPUTERDOM 

by  Kenneth  Jernigan 


There  was  a  time  when  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  was  a  much 
smaller  and  less  complicated  organiza- 
tion than  it  now  is.  The  goal  was  sim- 
ple: Help  the  average  blind  person  get 
enough  to  eat,  strengthen  the  organiza- 
tion, do  a  little  public  educating,  and 
fight  the  agencies.  Much  of  that  ori- 
ginal objective  is  still  valid,  but  the 
days  of  simplicity  are  decades  behind 
us. 

All  of  this  was  recently  brought  home 
to  me  in  a  very  interesting  and  unmis- 
takable manner.  As  the  work  of  the 
Federation  has  increased,  so  have  the 
number  and  size  of  our  Committees.  We 
deal  with  everything  from  parents  to 
workshops,  from  lawyers  to  music,  and 
from  candy  sales  to  computers.  We  are 
not  just  an  organization  established  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  blind,  nor 
(important  as  it  is)  are  we  even  just  a 
vehicle  for  the  formulation  of  policy 
and  expression  of  concerted  action.  We 
are  a  broad-based  people's  movement, 
touching  every  aspect  of  the  daily  lives 
of  the  blind. 

One  of  our  newer  ventures  is  the  Com- 
mittee on  Research  and  Development.  As 
would  be  expected,  it  spends  a  great 
deal  of  time  dealing  with  computers. 
Not  long  ago  I  asked  Dr.  T.  V.  Cranmer, 
who  chairs  the  committee,  whether  it  was 
possible  (given  the  current  state  of 
technology)  for  a  computer  to  translate 
from  one  language  to  another.  I  took 
the   matter    lightly    and    soon    forgot    it, 


but  apparently  he  did  not. 

Tim  Cranmer  (as  anyone  will  tell  you) 
takes  his  computers  seriously.  A  chal- 
lenge is  a  challenge— and  a  question  is 
a  question.  It  deserves  to  be  re- 
searched and  answered.  So  he  did— and 
it  was.     Thus,   the   following   letter: 


Frankfort,  Kentucky 
November  25,  1984 

Dear  Dr.  Jernigan: 

Alas,  we  must  await  the  successful 
outcome  of  man's  fevered  efforts  to 
create  artificial  intelligence  before  we 
can  enjoy  fast  accurate  machine  transla- 
tions of  the  natural  languages.  Your 
casual  question  as  to  the  availability 
of  software  to  translate  English  into 
Spanish  or  other  language  sparked  my 
interest   in  finding  out. 

Recent  papers  in  Scientific  American 
convincingly  argue  that  the  process  is 
beyond  the  present  capabilities  of  our 
biggest  computers.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  task  is  a  thousand  magnitudes  more 
difficult  than,  say,  the  conversion  of 
straight  text  into  grade  two.  For  one 
thing,  natural  languages  have  evolved 
rather  than  having  been  planned.  The 
result  is  that  current  usage  and  context 
plays  a  primary  role  in  determining 
meaning.  If  the  computer  can  deduce 
meaning  from  a  phrase  or  sentence,  it 
must    then    compose    a    sentence    in    the 
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target  language  that  expresses  the  same 
thought  replete  with  subtle  cultural 
meaning. 

Since  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a 
paper  on  the  subject,  I  will  be  content 
to  cite  a  few  examples  that  illustrate 
just  a  tiny  bit  of  the  problem. 

Go  to  the  bank.  Is  this  financial 
advice,  or  instructions  to  a  fisherman? 
The  chickens  are  ready  to  eat.  Are  the 
chickens  food  for  a  feast,  or  are  the 
chickens  hungry  and  waiting  to  be  fed? 
He  saw  that  gasolene  can  explode.  Is 
this  sudden  insight  to  a  property  of 
gasolene  by  a  chemistry  student,  or  a 
declaration  of  a  witnessed  event?  Here 
the  word  "that"  and  the  phrase  "gasolene 
can"  have  totally  different  sentence 
construction  roles.  There's  a  man  in 
the  room  with  a  green  hat  on.  We  know 
that  rooms  don't  wear  hats.  Computers 
don't  know  that. 

Governments  and    industries  throughout 
the  developed  nations  are  advancing  huge 


sums  of  money  to  fund  elaborate  research 
aimed  at  creating  artificial  intelli- 
gence. Japan  has  the  largest  govern- 
ment-supported effort.  West  Germany, 
the  Scandinavian  countries  (and  some- 
where in  the  race,  American  industry) 
are  working  to  make  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  fifth  generation  of  compu- 
ters. Most  observers  doubt  that  these 
machine  giants  will  be  realized  in  this 
decade.  They  may  be  available  to  the 
military  by  the  mid-nineties.  A  similar 
computing  power  may  be  available  to 
business  and  industry  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  twenty-first  century. 
We'll  have  to  wait  until  sometime  after 
that  to  dictate  our  letters  to  speech 
input  typewriters,  instruct  our  personal 
robot  to  mow  the  lawn,  wash  the  windows, 
or  go  to  the  handy  market  and  fetch  a 
liter  of  milk.  Then,  too,  we  will  be 
able  to  speak  to  a  machine  and  have  it 
transcribe  or  reutter  our  thoughts  in 
the  foreign  language  of  our  choice. 


CINCINNATI  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE   BLIND 
STILL   LOOKING   BACKWARD 


The  Cincinnati  Association  for  the 
Blind  is  one  of  the  best  known  sheltered 
workshops  for  the  blind  in  the  nation— 
not,  one  hastens  to  add,  because  of  its 
forwad -looking  practices  or  its  progres- 
sive philosophy.  As  Monitor  readers 
know,  it  stubbornly  resisted  the  right 
of  its  blind  employees  to  organize  until 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
the  federal  courts   forced   it  to  abide  by 


the  law.  Even  then,  it  dragged  its 
heels  as  long  as  it  could  before  imple- 
menting the  court's  order.  Now,  the 
Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind  is 
at  least  technically  abiding  by  reason- 
able standards  of  behavior,  but  recent 
occurrences  make  one  wonder.  Margaret 
Stinnett  is  E>resident  of  the  Cincinnati 
Chapter  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the   Blind   of  Ohio.      Recently    she  wrote 
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ers  that  we  are  having  an  affect  on 
CAB'S  staff.  Otherwise  they  would  not 
be  taking  such  measures  against  us. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
November  16,  1984 

I  am  writing  to  let  you  know  what  has 
been  happening  at  the  Cincinnati  Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind  since  the  national 
convention.  A  new  personnel  director, 
Ann  Sauter,  has  been  hired  and  that  is 
when  all  of  the  changes  for  the  worst 
started. 

Earphones  are  being  placed  on  employ- 
ees during  their  probationary  period  in 
an  attempt  to  increase  their  quota. 
This  has  been  done  without  prior  consul- 
tation with  the  employee.  On  November 
8th,  Terry  Strader  of  Northern  Kentucky 
underwent  such  an  experiment.  He  re- 
garded it  as  degrading  and  humiliating 
and  talked  with  leaders  of  the  Cincin- 
nati and  Northern  Kentucky  Chapters  of 
the  NFB.  Letters  of  protest  have  been 
sent  to  Milton  Jahoda  to  protest  this 
treatment.  The  earphones  also  placed 
Mr.  Strader  in  possible  danger  as  all 
sound  was  blocked. 

Another  bone  of  contention  has  been 
the  unexcused  absences.  We  are  permit- 
ted four  per  year.  I  requested  time  off 
to  let  the  fumigator  into  my  apartment. 
Mrs.  Sauter  called  the  apartment  manager 
to  verify  if  what  I  had  said  was  true. 
Another  employee,  Bernard  Kelly,  re- 
quested time  to  attend  a  funeral.  Mrs. 
Sauter  contacted  his  relatives  as  well 
as  the  funeral  director  for  verifica- 
tion. 

Morale  is  low  at  the  Association. 
Four  employees  have  quit  aleady  and  more 
are  threatening  to  do  so. 

I  am  planning  to  tell  my  fellow  work- 


Under  date  of  November  10,  1984, 
Margaret  Stinnett  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Milton  Jahoda,  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Cincinnati  Association 
for  the  Blind: 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
November  10,  1984 

Dear  Mr.  Jahoda: 

RE:    Humiliating    and     discriminatory 
treatment  accorded  Terry  Strader. 

Terry  Strader  started  his  probationary 
training  at  the  Cincinnati  Association 
for  the  Blind  on  September  4th  and  has 
been  meeting  quota  to  the  present.  On 
Wednesday  afternoon  of  November  7th,  Mr. 
Strader  was  called  into  the  office  of 
your  Personnel  Director  and  was  told 
that  he  was  meeting  production  but  that 
he  had  been  having  periodic  lapses.  On 
Thursday  morning  of  November  8th— with- 
out prior  consultation— earphones  were 
clamped  on  Mr.  Strader.  This  was  done 
in  an  attempt  to  block  out  sound  and  to 
increase  production. 

Mr.  Jahoda,  we  of  the  Cincinnati  Chap- 
ter of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  regard  this  form  of  experimenta- 
tion with  CAB  employees  as  degrading  and 
discriminatory.  No  employees  in  private 
industry  are  singled  out  for  this  sort 
of  experimentation,  nor  should  this  be 
the  case  at  CAB.  Should  there  not  be 
prior  discussion  with  employees  about 
this    type  of   treatment,  and   sliould   this 
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not  be  done  with  all  probationers  rather 
than  just  one? 

If  there  had  been  any  sort  of  emer- 
gency requiring  quick  evacuation  of  the 
premises,  Mr.  Strader  would  have  been  at 
a    distinct    disadvantage.       I    await    your 


prompt  reply. 


Margaret  Stinnett,  E*resident 
Cincinnati  Chapter 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Ohio 


LOOKING  AT  THE   LAW:     CAN   STUDENTS  AT   THE 
SCHOOL   FOR  THE   BLIND   SUE   THE   STATE? 

by  James  Gashel 


The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit  recently  let  stand  a 
lower  court  ruling  in  the  case  of 
Students  of  California  School  for  the 
Blind  V.  Bonis  736  F.2d  538  (9th  Cir. 
1984).  The  dispute  arose  when  Cali- 
fornia State  Education  officials  decided 
to  move  the  School  for  the  Blind  from 
Berkeley  to  Fremont.  Although  the 
school  was  in  fact  moved,  the  District 
Court  required  the  state  to  close  the 
school  if  it  did  not  conduct  tests  to 
determine  the  seismic  safety  of  the 
Fremont  site.  This  ruling  was  based  on 
expert  testimony  that  the  new  location 
was  placed  on  or  near  a  fault,  raising 
the  hazard  of  earthquake  damage  and  a 
threat  to  students. 

Reports  are  that  California  is  con- 
ducting the  seismic  tests.  Nonetheless, 
the  state  also  pursued  a  challenge  to 
the  District  Court's  ruling  because  of 
its  legal  significance.  But  the  state 
lost.  The  loss  may  not  have  any  immedi- 
ate practical  effect  on  the  students  at 
the  California  School  for  the  Blind. 
But     the    decision    will     have     important 


implications  on  the  legal  protection 
afforded  by  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act  (Public  Law  94-142) 
and  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended. 

For  one  thing,  state  officials  argued 
that  the  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution  (sovereign 
immunity)  protected  them  from  suit  in 
federal  court  by  the  students  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind.  But  the  court 
held  that  the  Eleventh  Amendment  bar 
does  not  apply  in  this  case  since  the 
students  were  seeking  to  enforce  their 
rights  under  federal  law,  specifically 
Public  Law  94-142  and  Section  504.  In 
reaching  this  conclusion,  the  Ninth 
Circuit  relied  on  two  prior  rulings  of 
that  circuit  and  reasoned  that  the  state 
had  waived  its  Eleventh  Amendment  immun- 
ity by  participating  in  federally-funded 
and  regulated  programs.  The  Court  con- 
cluded, as  in  the  other  cases,  that  in 
this  instance  Congress  authorized  pri- 
vate suits  against  a  class  of  defendants 
that  included  states.  By  accepting 
federal     funds,     the     state    had     entered 
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into     activities      regulated      by     federal 
law. 

Public  Law  94-142 
And   Seismic  Safety 

Having  struck  down  the  state's  sover- 
eign immunity  claim,  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  proceeded  to  rule  that  failure  to 
conduct  seismic  tests  at  the  site  of  the 
new  California  School  for  the  Blind 
violated  California's  obligation  to  pro- 
vide a  free  appropriate  educational 
opportunity  for  handicapped  children 
under  Public  Law  94-142.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  court  noted  that  although 
Public  Law  94-142  does  not  contain  a 
specific  standard  relating  to  seismic 
safety,  California  law  does  have  such  a 
requirement.  Therefore,  violating  the 
California  statute  would  be  a  failure  to 
provide  an  appropriate  educational 
opportunity.  It     would     also     violate 

requirements  of  Public  Law  94-142 
requiring  attention  to  matters  of  safety 
in  educational  programs  for  handicapped 
children.  So  the  failure  to  conduct 
seismic  tests  would  violate  both  state 
and   federal   law  the  court  said. 

Section   504  And    Seismic   Safety 

The  Ninth  Circuit  also  held   that   the 


students  had  argued  successfully  for 
protection  by  Section  504.  The  students 
pointed  out  that  Section  504  not  only 
guarantees  participation  in  and  access 
to  programs  but  also  prohibits  discrim- 
ination. Since  the  state's  new  school 
for  the  blind  was  arguably  less  safe 
than  other  schools,  the  students  claimed 
that  the  state  had  violated  the  anti- 
discrimination provision  of  Section  504. 
The  Court  agreed,  holding  that  facili- 
ties of  the  School  for  the  Blind  should 
be  comparable  to  facilities  for  other 
students  in  the  state,  including  that 
they  must  be  as  safe.  The  court  said 
"because  Section  504  forbids  discrim- 
ination in  federally  funded  programs,  a 
regulation  requiring  comparable  facili- 
ties seems  to  be  a  logical  and  valid 
interpretation  of  that  statute." 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  ruling  by  the 
Ninth  Circuit  is  a  positive  step  forward 
in  assuring  that  the  legal  right  to 
protection  against  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  handicap  can  be  secured  by 
Section  504.  As  a  circuit  court  deci- 
sion, it  will  carry  a  strong  precedent. 
Who  knows?  Even  though  the  school 
wasn't  moved  back  to  Berkeley,  the  stu- 
dents and  all  of  us  may  still  benefit 
from  these  latest  interpretations  of 
Section  504.     At   least   let  us  hope  so. 
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MONITOR  NOW  AVAILABLE    IN   BRAILLE 
FOR  THOSE  WHO  WANT    IT 

by  Kenneth  Jernigan 


Several  years  ago  we  found  it  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  number  of  Braille 
copies  of  the  Monitor  produced  and  cir- 
culated each  month.  This  was  done  in 
the  interest  of  economy.  We  are  now  in 
a  position  to  revert  to  our  former  prac- 
tice of  providing  Braille  copies  of  the 
Monitor  to  those  who  want   them. 

As  Federationists  know,  the  Monitor  is 
produced  in  print,  on  flexi  disk,  and  in 
Braille.  Some  people  have  a  need  for 
the  magazine  in  more  than  one  medium. 
We  do  the  best  that  we  can  to  honor 
requests.  However,  until  recently  we 
have  been  reluctant  to  send  Braille 
copies  of  the  Monitor  to  anyone  except 
the  deaf-blind  and  others  who  could 
demonstrate  a  need.  The  reason  has  been 
a  matter  of  economics.  It  is  as  simple 
and  straightforward  as  that.  The  aver- 
age yearly  cost  of  a  disk  copy  of  the 
Monitor  is  seven  or  eight  dollars. 
Print  is  somewhat  higher.  The  Braille 
edition,  however,  has  been  running  about 
$72.  As  we  increase  its  volume,  it 
would  appear  (assuming  that  we  stay  at 
approximately  the  present  length)  that 
the  cost  per  Braille  copy  may  drop  to 
around  $40  per  year.  This  will  still 
mean  that  the  Braille  is  several  times 
more  expensive  than  the  print  or  the 
disk.  However,      there     are     definite 

advantages  to  having  the  magazine  in 
Braille  for  those  who  can  and  want  to 
use  that  medium.  Moreover,  we  want  to 
do  all   that  we  can  to  encourage  the  use 


and  availability  of  Braille.  This  is 
why  we  helped  establish  the  National 
Association  to  Promote  the  Use  of 
Braille   (NAPUB). 

The  figures  1  have  given  do  not  in- 
clude the  costs  involved  in  editing  and 
preparing  the  Monitor,  nor  do  they  in- 
clude studio  time  for  recording  or  cer- 
tain other  costs.  They  are  simply  given 
as  a  yardstick  for  comparison.  The 
production  of  the  Monitor  takes  a  siz- 
able chunck  of  our  resources,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  best  expenditures  we  make. 
Most  people  (friend  and  foe  alike) 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  Monitor  is 
the  most  influential  force  in  the 
affairs  of  the  blind  today.  It  informs, 
encourages,  synthesizes,  and  calls  to 
action. 

Everyone  who  wants  it  should  have  it, 
but  we  still  must  be  mindful  of  cost. 
We  should  use  our  resources  wisely.  For 
the  present,  at  least,  we  are  asking 
those  who  want  the  Monitor  in  Braille  to 
request  it  through  the  president  of  the 
state  affiliate  in  the  state  where  they 
live.  Presumably  most  Monitor  readers 
know  the  name  of  their  state  president. 
However,  some  may  not;  and,  of  course, 
certain  non-members  may  not.  Anyone  who 
wishes  to  receive  the  Monitor  in  Braille 
and  who  does  not  know  the  name  of  his  or 
her  state  president  should  contact  the 
National  Office  for  the  name  and  ad- 
dress. The  purpose  is  to  establish 
contact  and  provide  a  channel  of  commun- 
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ication. 
We  look  forward  to  the  next  decade 
with  hope  and  optimism.  We  believe  that 
the  years  ahead  are  bright  with  promise, 
but  we  also  believe  that  the  promise 
will  not  be  realized  unless  we  continue 
to  work  and  hope  and  dream.  For  the 
first  time  in  history  our  destiny  is  in 
our  own  hands,  and  our  future  will  be 
what  we  make  it.  The  Monitor  is  (and 
will    continue    to    be)     an     indispensable 


element  in  our  march  to  freedom.  Let  us 
see  that  it  is  widely  distributed,  read 
with  care,  and  thoroughly  discussed  and 
understood.  The  words  which  appear  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Monitor  each  month 
are  not  simply  a  slogan.  They  are  a 
reminder  and  a  reaffirmation:  "The 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is  not 
an  organization  speaking  for  the  blind  — 
it  is  the  blind  speaking  for  them- 
selves." 


MY  DREAMS  ARE  GETTING  BETTER  ALL  THE  TIME 

by  Betty  Niceley 


(Note:  Betty  Niceley  is  the  President 
of  the  National  Association  to  Promote 
the  Use  of  Braille  (NAPUB).  She  is  also 
President  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Kentucky.) 

A  few  months  ago  I  shared  with  Monitor 
readers  a  dream,  which  I  had  previously 
shared  with  Dr.  Jernigan.  Fortunately  I 
have  never  been  afraid  to  dream,  and  I 
have  never  doubted  that  many  of  our 
dreams  can  be  made  to  come  true.  Per- 
haps that  is  what  drew  me  to  the  Federa- 
tion, for  certainly  NFB  is  the  fulfill- 
ment of  many  dreams. 

The  thrill  of  realizing  a  dream  was 
indeed  present  among  the  enthusiastic 
crowd  which  gathered  in  PhoenLx  last 
summer  to  witness  the  official  birth  of 
the  National  Association  to  Promote  the 
Use  of  Braille.  The  need  for  NAPUB  was 
clearly  recognized  as  we  waded  through 
the    long    enumeration    of    those    circum- 


stances designed  to  discourage  the  use 
of  Braille.  To  any  other  group,  this 
mountain  of  problems  would  have  seemed 
insurmountable.  However,  there  was  an 
unmistakable  display  of  that  indomitable 
spirit  we  have  come  to  expect  from  Fed- 
erationists.  We  stood  tall  and  commit- 
ted ourselves  to  the  task  which  must  be 
done. 

Having  started  the  sharing  of  our 
dreams,  let  us  dream  further  together. 
NAPUB  must  be  able  to  lead  the  way  to- 
ward greater  accessibility  to  Braille 
materials,  better  training  for  teachers 
of  blind  children,  and  more  accountabil- 
ity on  the  part  of  providers  of  library 
services.  Also,  we  must  somehow  come  up 
with  the  financial  provisions  to  set  up 
a  model  work  station  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  fact  that  blind  people 
should  and  can  have  ready  access  to 
Braille  insurance  policies,  instruc- 
tional   booklets     for    appliances,    profes- 
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sional  manuals,  and  any  other  piece  of 
information  they  wish  to  have  at  their 
fingertips.  At  first  glance,  these  may 
appear  to  be  impossible  undertakings, 
but  through  NAPUB  we  will  see  our  dreams 
become  realities. 

How  far  have  we  come  since  Phoenix? 
At  present  there  are  NAPUB  members  in 
thirty -eight  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Also,  a  number  of  Braille 
Action  Committees  are  in  place.  NAPUB 
and  the  Parents  of  Blind  Children  Divi- 
sion, NFB,  are  jointly  sponsoring  a 
nationwide  Braille  reading  contest  for 
school  children  in  grades  kindergarden 
through  twelve.  Participation  time  be- 
gan in  mid-November  and  will  end  March 
first.  We  have  a  good  beginning  toward 
our  goal  to  prepare  a  list  of  existing 
instructional  materials  for  the  teaching 
of  Braille. 

The  NAPUB  cassette  labeling  slate  is 
available  on  request  at  a  cost  of  $6.50. 
This    slate    is    specially    designed    to 


accommodate  pressurized  labels  such  as 
those  used  by  NLS.  We  have  now  located 
a  supplier  of  these  labels,  which  en- 
ables us  to  sell  them  at  four  cents 
each.  Slates  and  labels  can  be  ordered 
by  writing  to:  Betty  Niceley,  3618  Day- 
ton Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40207. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  NAPUB. 
Our  first  newsletter  should  reach  all 
members  by  the  end  of  January.  Anyone 
who  has  paid  dues  and  does  not  receive  a 
newsletter  should  let  us  know  so  we  can 
check   the  file. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the 
Alaska  affiliate  has  given  NAPUB  a  con- 
tribution of  $5  0  0  to  help  us  come  one 
step  closer  to  the  complete  fulfillment 
of  our  dreams.  We  would  say  to  other 
state  affiliates:  "Go  ye,  therefore,  and 
do   likewise." 

With  all  these  Braille  oriented  activ- 
ities underway,  no  wonder  my  dreams  are 
getting  better  all  the   time. 


MARSHA  CRICKMORE  WINS  DISPUTE  WITH    IRS: 
REPORT   FROM    INDIANA 


Richard  Culley,  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Indiana,  reports  that  Marsha  Crickmore 
has  a  job  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  blind  people  to  work  for 
IRS.  But  the  circumstances  in  Marsha's 
ease  are  somewhat  unique.  The  job  is 
the  result  of  a  complaint  filed  by  Dick 
Culley    on   Marsha's    behalf.      The    com- 


plaint challenged  an  IRS  practice  of 
refusing  to  hire  blind  people  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  sighted  for  similar 
work. 

IRS  boasts  that  blind  people  can  get 
jobs  as  Taxpayer  Service  Representatives 
(TSR's),  answering  tax  questions  from 
the  public  mainly  over  the  telephone. 
Sometimes  a  blind  employee  will  even  be 
allowed    to    handle    face    to    face   public 
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inquiries,    over    the    counter.       But    this 
is    the    exception    to    the    rule.      Mostly, 
blind   people  will  be  found   in  the  phone 
rooms  of   IRS  Service  Centers. 

The  employment  of  blind  people  for 
telephone  jobs  at  IRS  started  several 
years  ago  as  a  special  initiative  in 
cooperation  with  Arkansas  Enterprises 
for  the  Blind  (AEB).  AEB  would  give 
blind  people  training  for  entry -level 
work  in  the  taxpayer  information  service 
of  IRS.  Then  there  would  be  jobs  for 
the  AEB  trainees  at  IRS  offices  through- 
out the  country. 

Many  blind  people  jumped  at  the  chance 
to  work  in  this  special  program.  It  was 
almost  a  ready-made  employment  oppor- 
tunity. They  did  not  particularly  like 
the  idea  of  getting  trained  at  AEB. 
But,  if  that  was  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  a  job  with  IRS,  so  be  it.  Besides, 
AEB  would  be  paid  by  the  state  rehabili- 
tation agencies  anyway.  The  only  cost 
to  the  blind  individual  might  be  the 
time  involved  in  receiving  the  special 
training  at  AEB.  Then,  too,  the  blind 
individual  would  have  to  be  willing  to 
endure  the  often  demeaning  training 
philosophy  and  practices  of  AEB.  But 
the  time  would  be  relatively  short. 
Most  would  be  willing  to  pay  this  price 
for  a  job  with    IRS. 

Not  everyone  would  agree  to  take  the 
special  training  route  through  AEB  just 
for  a  job  at  IRS.  Marsha  Crickmore  is 
one  who  would  not  agree.  In  June,  1983, 
she  took  the  regular,  competitive  exam- 
ination for  entry-level  employment  as  a 
Taxpayer  Service  Representative.  She 
passed  with  a  score  of  94.  This  quali- 
fied her  for  a  position  of  number  three 
on  the  certified  register  for  employ- 
ment. But  she  was  passed  over  three 
times  without   receiving  an    interview  for 


the  position. 

Then  an  informal  equal  opportunity 
complaint  was  filed  in  December,  1983. 
And  (all  of  a  sudden)  IRS  decided  to 
give  Marsha  an  interview.  That  was  easy 
enough.  But  a  score  of  six  is  necessary 
to  survive  the  interview.  Marsha  got 
four.  Who  knows  why?  As  Dick  CuUey 
says,  no  one  at  IRS  could  even  tell  him 
what  criteria  were  used  to  score  the 
interview. 

So  in  March,  1984,  a  formal  equal 
employment  opportunity  complaint  was 
filed  with  IRS.  The  complaint  charged 
that  Marsha  was  discriminated  against  in 
the  selection  of  applicants  for  the 
interviewing  process  and  in  the  inter- 
viewing process  itself.  Dick  Culley 
reports  that,  "After  the  investigation 
was  concluded,  we  had  a  settlement  hear- 
ing that  took  place  Monday,  June  4, 
1984,  in  Indianapolis.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  director  agreed  to 
give  Marsha  Crickmore  a  job.  She  is  to 
start  training  in  the  first  available 
class.  She  will  also  have  a  reader 
furnished  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  for  the  duration  of  the  training 
period,  and  she  will  be  trained  with  her 
sighted  peers."  He  also  reports  that  in 
another  case  involving  Adam  Bishop  the 
IRS  Director  did  not  agree  to  offer 
either  training  or  an  opportunity  for 
employment.  That  case  is  on  appeal,  and 
Dick  Culley  anticipates  achieving  a 
similar  result. 

Congratulations  to  Dick  Culley,  our 
Indiana  affiliate,  and  Marsha  Crickmore 
for  a  job  well  done.  Marsha  is  now 
actually  working  at  IRS  during  the  1985 
tax  season.  If  you  are  in  Indianapolis 
or  the  surrounding  area  this  spring  and 
have  questions  about  your  income  tax  (or 
"Where's   my    refund?"),  who   knows,   you 
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may   get  Marsha  on   the  phone.     She  will 
be    glad     to    help    you.        That's    what 


belonging    to    the   National    Federation   of 
the  Blind    is  all  about. 


THE   FEDERATION   EQUATION-THE  OHIO  CONVENTION 

by  Peggy  Covey  and  Paul  Dressell 


Speeches  by  the  State  Insurance  Com- 
missioner, the  Administrator  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Commission,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Services 
for  the  Visually  Impaired  were  but  a  few 
of  the  events  that  highlighted  the  38th 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind  of  Ohio,  which  was 
held  the  weekend  of  October  2  6  -  2  8  at 
the  Parke  Hotel  in  Canton.  The  Philo- 
matheon  Society  of  the  Blind,  the  Canton 
Chapter  of  the  NFBO,  hosted  the  conven- 
tion in  conjunction  with  their  6  0th 
anniversary. 

Ohio  Insurance  Commissioner,  George 
Fave,  was  one  of  the  few  state  insurance 
commissioners  who  did  not  oppose  H.R. 
4642— the  Fair  Insurance  BilL  In  fact, 
he  broke  ranks  with  the  majority  of  his 
contemporaries.  Commissioner  Fave  pro- 
mised to  investigate  complaints  of  dis- 
crimination and  described  the  procedure 
by  which  they  would  be  handled.  A  toll- 
free  number  is  available  for  easier 
communication. 

Bob  Rabe,  Administrator  of  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Commission,  charted  the 
future  course  of  rehabilitation  in  Ohio, 
and  Doris  Barcomb,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Visually 
Impaired,  gave  an  update   of   service  for 


the  past  year.  It  would  appear  that 
rehabilitation  in  this  state  could  be 
headed    in  the  right  direction. 

In  his  State  of  the  State  message  NFBO 
President  Robert  M.  Eschbach  introduced 
the  theme  of  this  year's  convention: 
The  Federation  Equation  of  Continuity 
Plus  Action  Equals  NFBO.  In  his  remarks 
President  Eschbach  illustrated  the  theme 
by      recounting     past     activities:  the 

Kessinger  case— concerning  a  blind 
mother  who  was  not  permitted  to  adopt  a 
sighted  child  just  because  she  was 
blind;  successful  negotiation  of  a  con- 
tract for  workers  at  the  Cincinnati 
Association  for  the  Blind;  improved 
relationship  between  NFBO  and  the  Reha- 
bilitation Services  Commission  and  the 
Bureau  of  Services  for  the  Visually 
Impaired.  "The  word  'Federation'  has 
struck  terror  in  those  who  hate  us  and 
has  served  as  a  beacon  of  hope  to  those 
who  need  us." 

The  following  Federationists  received 
awards  at  the  38th  annual  NFBO  Banquet: 
Loretta  Rush  (Cleveland)  won  the  sighted 
Federationist  of  the  Year  award;  Edith 
Kamrad  (Akron)  won  the  Alfonso  Smith 
Memorial  award;  NFB- Lorain  won  the  Out- 
standing Chapter  award,  with  Toledo  and 
Omega    as    runners-up.       In    his    banquet 
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address,  Fred  Schroeder,  President  of 
the  New  Mexico  affiliate  of  the  NFB  and 
newly  elected  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  described  special  gadgetry 
designed  to  "make  mobility  safer  for  the 
blind."  Said  Schroeder,  "We  the  blind 
want  no  safe  place  in  the  shadow  of 
nonparticipation."  Mike         Justice 

(Springfield)     again    did     an    outstanding 
job  of  MC'ing  this  year's  banquet. 

Elections  were  held  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing with  the  following  results:  Presi- 
dent, Barbara  Pierce  (Oberlin)  ;  First 
\^ce    President,     Paul    Dressell     (Cincin- 


nati) ;  Second  Vice  President,  Sheila 
Samson  (Dayton)  ;  Secretary,  Peggy  Covey 
(Marietta)  ;  and  Treasurer,  George  Gil- 
bert (Oberlin).  Four  members  were 
elected  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee: Robert  Eschbach  (Columbus), 
Charles  Davis  (Cleveland),  Annette 
Anderson  (Cleveland),  and  Helen 
Tsekouras   (Akron). 

All  of  the  216  in  attendance  left 
Canton  with  a  new  sense  of  purpose  and 
an  unbounded  determination  to  put  the 
Federation  Equation  into  practice  during 
the  coming  year. 


FACTS   FROM  THE    FILES 

by  Gerald  Paice 


The  1975  convention  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  was  held  in 
Chicago.  All  fifty  states  plus  the 
District  of  Columbia  answered  the  roll 
call.  This  was  the  first  national  con- 
vention at  which  all  of  the  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  repre- 
sented by  affiliates. 

When  representatives  of  the  National 
Library  Service  for  the  Blind  and  Phys- 
ically Handicapped  appeared  before  Con- 
gress seeking  the  library's  annual 
appropriation  for  fiscal  1976,  their 
request  was  for  $15,941,000.  The  actual 
amount  granted  on  that  occasion  was 
$15,872,000.  Such  grants,  of  course, 
are  for  the  purpose  of  providing  library 
services  for  all  blind  people  throughout 
our  nation,  young  and  old.  It  is  our 
main       source       of       reading      materials. 


Nevertheless,  the  NFB  was  the  only 
blind -oriented  organization  in  the  land 
that   took  part   in   those  hearings. 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind's 
Job  Opportunities  for  the  Blind  program, 
conducted  in  partnership  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  was  launched 
in  December  of  19  79.  It  started  off 
with  a  bang  and  has  been  noisy  ever 
since.  In  its  first  eighteen  months  of 
existence  it  registered  well  over  1,100 
blind  job  seekers  and  assisted  113  indi- 
viduals in  locating  competitive  employ- 
ment. 

Section  904  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  reads:  "No  person  in  the  U.S. 
shall,  on  the  grounds  of  blindness  or 
severely  impaired  vision,  be  denied 
admission  in  any  course  of  study  by  a 
recipient     of     Federal     financial     assist- 
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ance  for  any  education  program  or  activ- 
ity provided,  however,  that  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  require  any 
institution  to  provide  any  special  serv- 
ices to  such  person  because  of  his 
blindness  or  visual   impairment." 

Twin  Vision,  the  technique  of  combin- 
ing identical  texts  in  print  and  in 
Braille  on  pages  facing  each  other, 
makes  it  possible  for  books  in  this 
format  to  be  read  in  tandem  by  individ- 
uals with  and  without  sight.  The  Ameri- 
can Brotherhood  for  the  Blind  began  the 
production  of  such  books  in  1962.  As 
the  use  of  Twin  Vision  has  increased, 
parents  and  educators  have  hailed  it  as 
a  truly  significant  advancement  in  the 
education  of  blind  children  and  of 
sighted  children  with   blind  parents. 

Library  services  to  blind  Americans  on 
a  nationwide  basis  began  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Books  for  the  Blind  Program 
on  March  31,  1931.  This  legislation  was 
amended  on  July  30,  1966,  to  include 
those  who,  because  of  a  physical  handi- 
cap, are  unable  to  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  reading  printed  material  in  the  norm- 
al manner.  The  amendment  does  not  cover 
all  individuals  with  physical  handicaps 
unless  said  handicaps  nullify  the  abil- 
ity to  read  conventional  periodicals  or 
books.  The  same  ruling  applies  to  the 
procurement  of  talking  books  and  talking 
book  machines  on  loan  from  the  federal 
government. 

In  the  1960's  the  Iowa  State  Education 
Association  passed  a  resolution  encour- 
aging qualified  blind  persons  to  prepare 
themselves  for  entry  into  the  teaching 
profession  and  urging  schools  in  that 
state  to  hire  them. 

In  his  address  at  the  July,  1982,  AAWB 
Orlando  conference,  Charles  A.  Harris  of 
IBM    informed    the   gathering    that    as    of 


that  date  the  IBM  work  force  included 
almost  10,000  handicapped  employees,  471 
of  whom  were   legally  blind. 

The  following  quotation  pertaining  to 
the  training  and  employment  of  blind 
individuals  at  the  Pacific  Missile  Range 
in  California  is  taken  from  a  letter  to 
the  Admiral  of  that  facility  signed  by 
the  then  Governor  Ronald  Reagan:  "I  am 
pleased  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  officers  and  staff  of  the  Pacific 
Missile  Range  for  the  award  you  are 
receiving  for  your  work  in  the  training 
and  employment  of  the  blind.  This  pro- 
gram is  a  shining  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  men  and  women  with  pur- 
pose and  determination.  All  of  the 
citizens  of  this  great  state  have  some 
talent  and  ability  to  contribute  for  the 
betterment  of  our  society.  They  must, 
however,  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
develop  that  ability  and  put  it  to  use. 
The  placement  of  blind  persons  in  jobs 
at  this  base  not  only  provides  a  needed 
service  but  also  gives  these  handicapped 
people  an  opportunity  to  be  self-suffi- 
cient." 

In  1972  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  Services  for  the  Blind  con- 
ducted a  Civil  Service  examination  to 
recruit  a  person  for  the  position  of 
rehabilitation  counselor.  Five  quali- 
fied blind  individuals  attempted  to  take 
that  examination  and  were  refused.  All 
held  master's  degrees  and  all  but  one 
had  several  years'  experience  either 
teaching  in  schools  or  engaging  in  wel- 
fare counseling.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
board,  their  blindness  rendered  them 
inadequate  for  the  position.  In  view  of 
this  attitude,  one  cannot  help  but  won- 
der how  such  a  board  could  arrive  at 
such  a  conclusion.  Also,  how  could  it 
possibly    be    effective    in    assisting    peo- 
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pie  in  whom  they  had  no  confidence? 
The  first  back  payment  award  made  to  a 
blind  person  under  Section  504  of  the 
federal  Rehabilitation  Act  went  to  Fed- 
erationist  Charles  Hutchinson,  a  quali- 
fied blind  social  worker  who  was  denied 
permanent  employment  in  his  chosen  field 
by  Macon  County,  Alabama,  Department  of 
Pensions  and  Security.  The  complaint 
was  filed  by  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind,  and  the  amount  involved  was 
approximately  $3,000. 

For  a  good  many  years,  perhaps  forty 
or  more,  an  impressive  number  of  blind 
individuals  have  participated  in  the 
hobby  of  amateur  radio,  many  being 
licensed  first-class  radio  telephone 
operators.  One  in  particular,  Robert  W. 
Gunderson,  was  a  first-class  operator 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  earned 
his  living  in  the  radio  and  electronics 
industry.  He  is  credited  with  the 
development  of  numerous  auditory  measur- 
ing instruments,which  enabled  blind 
engineers,  technicians,  and  service  peo- 
ple to  perform  their  duties  with  accu- 
racy. In  the  1940's  Gunderson  became  an 
instructor  for  the  U.S.  Signal  Corps 
Reserve  in  which  position  he  taught 
radio  theory   to  new  applicants. 

The  international  competition  for  au- 
thors with  visual  handicaps,  sponsored 
by  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica, was   first  held    in  1941  with  Eleanor 


Roosevelt  as  one  of  its  sponsors.  In 
1958  the  competition  drew  729  entries 
from  blind  individuals  in  the  fields  of 
fiction,  non-fiction,  and  poetry  from  39 
countries   in  27  different  languages. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  the 
present  time  there  are  substantially 
more  than  300  blind  computer  programmers 
employed  by  industry  in  the  U.S.  and 
that  at  least  as  many  more  are  in  the 
process  of  preparing  to  become  pro- 
grammers. 

Dr.  Walter  Jacobs,  widely  recognized 
for  his  accomplishments  in  the  field  of 
chemistry,  earned  his  appointment  as 
Assistant  Research  Professor  in  Ceramics 
at  Rutgers  College  of  Engineering  after 
having  lost  his  sight  as  the  result  of 
an  accident.  During  the  intervening 
years  he  attended  evening  classes  at 
Rutgers,  making  the  dean's  list  on  three 
occasions  and  earning  three  degrees: 
his  bachelor's,  his  master's,  and  his 
Ph.D. 

California  was  one  of  the  first  states 
in  the  union  to  offer  opportunities  to 
qualified  blind  teachers.  It  has  also 
been  fertile  territory  for  blind  indi- 
viduals conversant  with  the  law.  The 
late  Herbert  W.  Slater  served  in  its 
Upper  House  from  1915  to  1957.  Ernest 
C.  Crowley,  another  blind  Californian, 
represented  his  district  from  1930  to 
1952. 
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**************************************** 


RECIPES 


**************************************** 


RUM  BALLS 

by  Susan  Benbow 


******************** 


******************** 


(Note:  Susan  Benbow  is  a  stalwart 
Federationist  from  New  Mexico.  Her 
recipe  will  make  you  glad.) 

16  oz.  pkg.  semi-sweet  chocolate  pieces 

1/2   cup   sugar 

1/3   cup   rum 

3   tablespoons   light  corn  syrup 

2   cups  crushed  vanilla  wafers 

1  cup  ground  walnuts 

******************** 


sugar 

In  a  saucepan  melt  chocolate  pieces 
over  low  heat.  Remove  from  heat.  Stir 
in  sugar,  rum,  and  corn  syrup.  Fold  in 
vanilla  wafers  and  nuts.  Shape  mixture 
in  to  1-inch  balls,  using  2  teaspoons 
mixture  for  each.  Roll  in  additional 
sugar.  Store  in  an  air  tight  container 
for  several  days.     Makes  4  dozen  balls. 

******************** 


PUMPKIN  CAKE   ROLL 

by  JoAnn  Ferguson 


******************** 


******************** 


(Note:     Miss   Ferguson    is   one   of   the  which  can  be  verified  by  those  attending 

newer     staff    members     at     the    National  the   Christmas    dinner    at    the   Center    in 

Center    for    the    Blind.      Her    recipe    for  mid -December.) 
Pumpkin  Cake  Roll  is  a  good  one,  a  fact 
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First  Bowl: 

Beat  3  eggs  on  high  speed  with  a  mixer 
for  5  minutes,  then  gradually  beat  in  1 
cup  of  granulated  sugar.  Stir  in  2/3 
cup  of  pumpkin  and  1  teaspoon  of  lemon 
juice. 

Second  Bowl: 

Stir  together  3/4  cup  of  flour,  1 
teaspoon  of  baking  powder,  two  teaspoons 
of  cinnamon,  1  teaspoon  of  ginger,  1/2 
teaspoon  of  nutmeg,  and  1/2  teaspoon  of 
salt. 

Fold  both  bowls  together  with  a  spoon 
then  pour  mixture  into  a  greased  and 
floured  15  by  10  by  1  inch  pan  and  top 
it  with   1   cup  of  finely  chopped  Vvfalnuts. 

Bake   at   370    degrees    for   15  minutes. 


Take  out  of  oven  and  out  of  the  pan  onto 
a  towel  sprinkled  with  powdered  sugar. 
Suggestion:  Before  you  take  it  out  of 
the  pan,  take  a  knife  and  go  around  the 
edges  before  you  take  the  mixture  out  of 
the  pan. 

Starting  at  the  narrow  end,  roll  towel 
and  cake  together  and  let  them  cool  for 
about  an  hour. 

Filling: 

1  cup  powdered  sugar 

2  3 -ounce  packages  of  cream  cheese 
4   tablespoons  of  margin 

1/2   teaspoon  of  vanilla 
Beat  smooth  with  mixer 

Unroll    towel    and    spread    filling    on 
top,   then  roll  together  again  and  chill. 


**************:):****:(: 


MONITOR  MINIATURES  *•»**»*** 

♦♦Proclamations: 

Joy  Smith  of  California  writes: 

"Dear  Dr.  Jernigan: 

"Now  that  October  is  over,  we  wish  to 
share  with  you  the  fruit  of  our  efforts 
in  gathering  proclamations  around  the 
Santa  Barbara  area.  I  am  enclosing 
three  copies  of  proclamations  that  were 
presented  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Santa  Barbara,  the  Santa  Barbara  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  and  the  city  of 
Carpinteria.  The  formal  presentation 
from  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  was 
televised  on  California  Cox  Cable  t.v. 
This  occasion  was  on  October  15,  White 
Cane  Safety  Day.     I  am  enclosing  a  clip- 


ping   from    a     local    newspaper.       Please 
note  they  have  printed  our  resolution." 

**Dies: 

Rita  Drill  of  Pennsylvania  died  Decem- 
ber 14,  1984,  after  a  prolonged  illness. 
Throughout  her  entire  life  she  had 
severe  physical  problems.  Many  Feder- 
ationists  will  remember  Rita  from  her 
leadership  roles  in  the  Pennsylvania 
affiliate  through  the  years  and  from  her 
attendance  at  national  conventions. 

**  Elected: 

Pauline  Murphy  writes  as   follows: 
"The    newly    elected    officers    of    the 
National    Federation   of    the   Blind    of    St. 
Joseph,    Missouri,     are:    President,    Beryl 
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Jordan;  Vice  President,  Joyce  Miller; 
Secretary,  Melba  Miller;  and  Treasurer, 
Larry  Murphy." 

♦♦Exchange  of   Ideas: 

Jim  Scranton,  who  is  a  Federationist 
in  the  state  of  Florida,  writes: 

"Dear  Dr.  Jernigan: 
"Recently  classes  for  the  elderly 
blind  and  visually  impaired  were  organ- 
ized for  the  Palatka  and  Putnam  County 
area.  These  classes  are  being  co-spon- 
sored by  the  Florida  Division  of  Blind 
Services,  St.  Johns  River  Community 
College,  and  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Palatka. 

"As  a  Federationist  and  as  an  in- 
structor of  the  classes,  I  am  reserving 
the  right  to  include  those  people  in  the 
area  who  have  recently  become  blind,  or 
those  who  feel  that  they  have  vision 
problems    irrespective  of  age. 

"Dr.  Jernigan,  I  would  appreciate  your 
ideas  as  to  how  these  classes  should  be 
taught  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  I 
have  six  volunteers  who  help  with  teach- 
ing these  classes. 

"Also,  I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
Federationists  around  the  country  who 
have  either  experience  as  a  rehab 
teacher,  or  who  are  currently  employed 
as  such.  Please  announce  this  in  the 
Braille  Monitor  as  soon  as  you  can  work 
it  in.  I  would  be  able  to  correspond  in 
Braille,  print,  or  on  cassette.  My 
address  is:  Jim  Scranton,  1000  Husson 
Avenue,  Apt.  126,  Palatka,  Florida 
32077;    telephone  904-328-7185." 

**Ap  pointed: 

From  Insight,  the  publication  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
South  Dakota: 


"Kathleen  McRae,  Sioux  Valley  Chapter 
member,  was  appointed  to  serve  on  the 
Catholic  Commission  on  Handicapped  Per- 
sons for  the  Diocese  of  Sioux  Falls. 
She  will  be  attending  her  first  meeting 
on  October  4,  19  84,  and  is  looking  for- 
ward  to  serving  on  this  commission." 

**New  Krebs  Available: 

Braille  transcribers  will  be  pleased 
to  know  that  there  is  a  new  edition  of 
Transcribers'  Guide  to  English  Brailla 
Edited  by  Norma  L.  Schecter,  it  is  in 
loose  leaf,  three-hole  punch  form  (with 
traditional  green  cover)  to  allow  for 
easy  future  updates.  The  cost  of  $7.50 
in  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada  includes  post- 
age and  handling.  If  first-class  mail 
is  requested,  add  $2.5  0  per  copy. 
Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Braille 
Institute.  The  address  to  write  for  the 
New  Green  Krebs  is:  The  Student  Store, 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  741  North 
Vermont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California 
90029. 

♦♦Concerning  Diabetics: 

Patty  Arocho,  who  is  a  Federationist 
from  New  York,  writes  as   follows: 

"Recently  I  have  received  several 
letters/phone  calls  for  information 
about  products  offered  by  the  following 
company:  Meditec,  Inc.,  9485  East 
Orchard  Drive,  Englewood,  Colorado 
80111  ;phone303-771-4863. This  company 
provides  equipment  which  enables  a  blind 
diabetic  to  administer  his/her  own  insu- 
lin. The  equipment  includes  the  follow- 
ing: 1)  Tru-set  insulin  gauges  from  2 
units  to  100  units.  Each  gauge  is  made 
out  of  plastic  and  measures  only  one 
dosage.  They  are  labeled  in  Braille  and 
large  letters.  2)  Hold -ease.  This 
plastic    tool    enables    the    blind    diabetic 
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to    easily    guide    the    syringe     into    the 
insulin  bottle." 

**New  Baby: 

David  and  Debbie  Robinson  proudly 
announce  the  arrival  of  their  daughter 
Gina  Denise.  She  came  into  the  world  at 
12:51  p.m.,  December  6,  1984.  She 
weighs  eight  pounds  and  was  twenty-two 
and  a  quarter  inches  long.  As  Federa- 
tionists  know,  the  Robinsons  are  long- 
time active  Federationists.  David  is 
Director  of  the  Radio  Talking  Book  in 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  He  is  also  First  Vice 
President  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Nebraska. 

**  Elected: 

Barbara  Fohl  writes: 

"The  Members  at  Large  Affiliate  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Ohio 
(those  members  who  do  not  have  a  chapter 
near  them)  elected  officers  in  July,  and 
the  results  are  as  follows:  President, 
Peggy  Covey;  Vice  President,  Steve 
Alspach;  Secretary,  Barbara  Fohl;  and 
Treasurer,  Paul  Enos." 

♦♦Governor's  Award: 

The  following  items  appeared  in 
Insight,  the  official  publication  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
South  Dakota: 

"Linda  Houle,  Black  Hills  Chapter 
member  and  volunteer  in  the  NFB  of  South 
Dakota  office,  was  nominated  for  the 
Governor's  Volunteer  of  the  Year  Award, 
the  most  prestigious  honor  for  public 
service  available  to  citizens  of  South 
Dakota.  Although  she  did  not  receive 
the  award,  she  was  granted  a  certificate 
which  reads  as  follows:  'The  South 
Dakota  Office  of  Volunteerism  awards 
this      certificate      to     Linda     Houle      in 


recognition  of  your  selfless  volunteer 
efforts  and  subsequent  nomination  for 
the  1984  Governor's  Volunteer  of  the 
Year  Award.  Congratulations.  Signed  by 
William  J.  Janklow,  Governor;  and  Jerry 
A.  Hauch,  Director,  Office  of  Volun- 
teerism.'" 

♦♦Bibles: 

Charles  Biebl  writes: 

"Not  long  ago  I  sent  you  an  address  of 
where  readers  may  get  free  Braille  Bib- 
les. Here  is  their  updated  and  correct 
address.  Use  it  exactly,  or  your  letter 
will  be  returned  by  the  post  office. 
Braille  Bible  Foundation,  4096  N.  E. 
Sixth  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  23579,  Oakland 
Park,  Florida  33307." 

♦♦Elected: 
Joel  Blake  writes: 

"Effective  October  20,  1984,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  officers  of  the  Northern 
New  Jersey  Chapter  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind:  President,  Ed 
Lewinson;  Vice  President,  Edward  Cook; 
Secretary,  Joel  Blake;  and  Board  of 
Directors:  Josephine  Kirkland,  Florence 
Blume,  and  James  Sofka." 

♦♦Proclamations: 

Jerry  Drake,  long-time  Federationist 
from  California,  has  been  instrumental 
in  securing  an  unusually  large  number  of 
proclamations  from  city  and  county  gov- 
ernments declaring  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  Week  or  Day  or  Month.  In 
the  National  Office  we  recently  received 
copies  of  these  proclamations.  It  re- 
quires effort  and  energy  to  do  this  sort 
of  work,  but  it  also  promotes  public 
education  and  spreads  the  word  about  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
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*  *Braille-n-Print: 

We  have  received  the  following 
announcement  from  Howe  Press,  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind,  175  North  Beacon 
Street,  Watertown,  Massachusetts  0217  2: 
"The  Howe  Press  is  pleased  to  intro- 
duce the  new  concept  of  Braille-n-Print 
for  education,  business,  or  personal 
use. 

"Braille  embossed  on  a  Perkins 
Brailler  (Grade  II)  is  translated  by 
micro-computer  technology  to  English 
print  via  a  'line  printer'  that  is  read- 
able by  a  sighted  person.  The  complete 
system  consists  of  your  Perkins 
Brailler,  the  Braille-n-Print  trans- 
lator, and  a  small  computer  type  'line 
printer'  (BMC  Brand -Model  BX- 80 -Impact 
Dot  Printer). 

"In  the  shipping  carton  with  the 
Braille-n-Print  are  sets  of  instructions 
in  print,  Braille,  and  on  cassette. 
Sides  A  and  B  of  the  cassette  introduce 
you  to  the  Braille-n-Print  concept  and 
describes  Braille-n-Print  Made  Easy, 
with  the  operating  procedure  for  accu- 
rate print  copy.  Also  in  the  carton  is 
the  modified  bottom  cover  (includes 
extra  screws)  for  the  underside  of  your 
Perkins  Brailler.  Remove  the  bottom 
cover  and  replace  with  the  new  modified 
cover.  You  will  note  the  modified  cover 
provides  an  opening  into  the  Brailler  to 
permit  the  nine  plungers  on  the  Braille- 
n-Print  to  be  activated  by  the  Perkins 
Brailler  keys. 

"Operating  instructions  for  the 
'impact  dot  printer'  or  'line  printer' 
are  in  the  shipping  carton  and  include 
print.  Braille,  and  Side  'B'  of  the 
cassette  that  describes  Braille-n-Print 
and  Braille-n-Print  Made  Easy.  Also,  a 
100  sheet  package  of  10 -inch  sprocket 
punched   fan-fold  paper. 


"The  rubber  feet  on  the  Perkins 
Brailler  are  important,  as  they  fit  into 
the  4  holes  in  the  top  cover  of  the 
Brailie-n-Print  and  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  alignment  of  the  Perkins 
Brailler  on  the  Braille-n-Print  trans- 
lator. Enclosed  is  a  replacement  set  of 
rubber  feet,  if  needed.  (Use  Pliobond 
or  similar  adhesive  for  rubber.) 

"Specifications:  Price— The  Braille- 
n-Print  and  the  'Line  Printer'  (Impact 
dot  printer)  are  available  $1,150  F.O.B. 
Watertown;  purchased  separately  the 
Braille-n-Print  $875;  purchased  separ- 
ately the  Line  Printer  $32  5  plus  hand- 
ling charge;  Perkins  Brailler  for 
immediate  delivery  $275.  Dimensions: 
Braille-n-Print  14"  L/R  x  9  1/4"  F/B  x  2 
1/4  "  height— weight  6  pounds;  Line 
Printer  15"  L/R  x  11  1/2"  F/B  x  5" 
height— weight  14  pounds;  Power  Supply: 
Braille-n-Print  110  volts;  transformer 
to  9.5  volts;  Line  or  Impact  Dot  Printer 
110   volts." 

**  Elected: 

The  NFB  of  Mahoning  Valley  held  elec- 
tions November  2  5,  1984,  with  the  fol- 
lowing results:  President,  Thomas 
Anderson;  Vice  President,  Mary  Lou 
Cahill;  Secretary,  Gladys  Cochran; 
Treasurer,  Mary  Ann  Dravecky ;  and  Board 
of  Directors  Dolly  Andervich,  Carmel 
Lancione,  Katherine  Goldman,  Helen 
Tabak,  and  Jean  Beechley.  Betty  Brown 
was  re-appointed  Chaplain  for  the  organ- 
ization. Louise  Anderson  was  elected 
delegate   to  the  1985   state  convention. 

**Summer  School  Openings: 

We  have  received  the  following  an- 
nouncement from  the  Montana  Association 
for  the  Blind,  which  is  our  affiliate  in 
Montana: 
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"Notice— The  Montana  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  is  accepting  applica- 
tions for  staff  positions  in  its  1985 
Summer  Orientation  Program  for  the  Blind 
and  Partially  Sighted,  which  will  be 
conducted  on  the  Montana  State  Univer- 
sity campus  in  Bozeman  from  July  8  to 
August  6.  The  following  positions  are 
to  be   filled: 

"Director— Qualifications:  demon- 
strated administrative  ability  and 
experience  in  work  with  the  blind  and 
visually  impaired,  preferably  adults; 
salary  range:  $1,3  00  and  up,  depending 
on  experience,  plus  board  and   room. 

"Orientation  and  Mobility  Instructors 
and  Rehabilitation  Teachers— Salary: 
starting  at  $850,  depending  on  experi- 
ence, plus  board  and   room. 

"Other  Positions  — hostess;  instructors 
in  typing,  hand  writing,  shop  and  home 
maintenance.  Braille,  use  of  low  vision 
aids,  home  economics,  group  discussion 
on  coping,  leathercraft,  yarn  crafts, 
etc.  Salary:  minimum  wage,  depending  on 
experience,  plus  board  and   room. 

"For   futher    information   and   applica- 


tion forms  for  all  of  the  above  posi- 
tions, contact  the  Montana  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Box  536,  Kalispell, 
Montana  59903;  phone  406-755-6913. 
Deadline  for  filing  applications  is 
March   1,  1985." 

**Yes,   Indeed! 

The  Braille  Forum  is  the  official 
publication  of  the  American  Council  of 
the  Blind.  In  its  November,  1984,  edi- 
tion an  article  appears  entitled,  "Board 
of  Publication  Announces  New  Format  for 
Ned  Freeman  Award  for  Writing  Excel- 
lence." The  article  says  in  part:  "The 
American  Council  of  the  Blind  board  of 
publications  is  pleased  to  announce  a 
new  format  for  the  Ned  E.  Freeman  Award 
for  Writing  Excellence  in  the  Braille 
Forum  .  .The  Ned  Freeman  Award  was 
established  by  the  board  of  publications 
in  1970.  .  .to  encourage  the  tradition 
of  writing  excellence.  .  .No  member  of 
the  board  of  publications  or  no  staff 
member  of  the  American  Council  of  the 
Blind  is  eligible  to  enter  this  writing 
competition." 
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